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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Distinction 

SPGB leader Alan Buick says my claim 
that the Second International drew a 
distinction between a lower and a higher 
stage of communism (or socialism) is 
“dubious” (Letters, December 1). That 
despite admitting that the affiliated 
parties did “not think that full, free 
access according to needs could be 
introduced immediately capitalism 
was abolished”. 

Well, it seems to me that comrade 
Buick has already conceded the 
argument. After all, he admits that 
the Second International was aware 
that the working class could not 
immediately proceed to implement 
its full programme - ie, there would 
have to be a transition from working 
class power over capitalist relations 
of production to the communist mode 
of production. 

An unwillingness to recognise 
the necessity of the two stages is 
characteristic of anarchism - the 
subject of numerous Marxist/social 
democratic polemics in the late 19th 
century. If anybody believed that “full, 
free access according to needs could 
be introduced immediately capitalism 
was abolished” it was the followers of 
Mikhail Bakunin. 

To support his case, comrade 
Buick calls to the stand a certain T 
Oizerman, who he claims stands in 
the “Leninist tradition”. So who is 
Theodore Oizerman? He is, in fact, 
no Leninist, but a typical repentant 
Stalinite academic. Born in 1914, 
according to Wikipedia, he served 
in the Red Army during World 
War II and went on to become a 
member of the Soviet Academy 
of Sciences in 1983. He received 
various state prizes in recognition 
of his philosophical apologetics. 
Nowadays, however, Oizerman 
espouses a social democratic - ie, 
nowadays pro-capitalist - viewpoint. 
He condemns Lenin for leading Russia 
towards an oligarchy. 

Anyway, Oizerman wrote the 
preface to a slim Progress Publishers 
volume featuring extracts from August 
Bebel’s Women and socialism under 
the title Society of the future (1971). 
And this is what comrade Buick 
cites to support his claim - ie, that 
the Second International made no 
distinction between a higher and a 
lower phase of communism/socialism. 

Oizerman says: “The reader should, 
however, keep in mind that Bebel and 
the majority of social democrats in the 
latter half of the 19th century did not 
differentiate between the two stages 
of communist society - the lower and 
the higher. Speaking of socialism, 
Bebel refers mainly to the higher 
stage - to communism. That is why 
he maintains that in the new society 
class distinctions and the state will 
have disappeared, money and trade 
been abolished, the productive forces 
will have reached such a high level that 
the working day will last only three to 
four hours, and all peoples will live 
together in one fraternal family, while 
weapons will be exhibits in museums.” 

Okay, say, “the majority of social 
democrats in the latter half of the 19th 
century did not differentiate between 
the two stages of communist society”. 
An argument, I think, which is highly 
problematic. But, even if we accepted 
it, and I don’t, that would still leave a 
minority of socialists. Underlining his 
Stalinism, Oizerman goes on to excuse 
Bebel for suggesting that socialism 
would be the result of a “more or less 
simultaneous triumph” in “all or most 
countries”. A “correct view” then. 
But that is supposedly before Lenin 
discovered the “law of uneven political 
and economic development”. Obvious 


nonsense and rubbish. 

Nonetheless, a few things are 
already clear: “Speaking of socialism”, 
says Oizerman, “Bebel refers mainly 
to the higher stage - to communism.” 
Yes, mainly. Nonetheless, in 1879, 
Bebel writes about the transition to 
what he called socialism, and what 
we would now call the higher stage of 
communism. Hence we read that the 
“state organisation as such gradually 
loses its foundations” (A Bebel Women 
and socialism London 1988, pi 78). 

What Bebel goes on to describe 
as socialism stands in huge contrast 
to the dire situation in the Soviet 
Union. Doubtless, that is why as a 
loyal Stalinite Oizerman felt obliged 
to issue a health warning to his readers. 

Comrade Buick also quotes Lenin’s 
article, ‘Karl Marx’, written for the 
Granatencyclopaedia in 1913. Lenin, 
he says, “used the word ‘socialism’ in 
the same way”, writing: “... by leading 
to the abolition of classes, socialism 
will therefore lead to the abolition of 
the state as well”, and distinguishing it 
from “the period of the expropriation 
of the expropriators”, during which 
small-scale peasants producing for 
the market would continue to exist. 

So, yes, in 1913 Lenin used the 
word ‘socialism’ in the same way 
as Bebel. Well, that is only to be 
expected. It is not a matter of dispute. 
What Lenin did in State and revolution 
(1917) is highlight, dramatise, the 
distinction between the higher and 
lower phases by giving them two 
names. Returning to Marx’s preferred 
usage, he wrote about the higher phase 
as “communism”. 

We should also note the classic 
division of the social democratic 
programme into a minimum, or 
immediate, section and a maximum 
section. The most famous example is, 
of course, the 1891 Erfurt programme. 
But it became standard practice. The 
minimum programme is not just 
about demands put forward under 
capitalism. Eg, the armed people. It 
is about the demands that a socialist 
government - ie, the dictatorship of the 
proletariat - would implement in order 
to begin the transition to the maximum 
programme. 

Furthermore, it is worth pointing 
out that in the context of the 
Erfurt programme Karl Kautsky 
published Marx’s Critique of the 
Gotha programme (written back 
in 1875). Here, Marx outlined the 
distinction between the higher and 
lower phases in no uncertain terms. 
Marx’s Critique appeared, along with 
an introduction by Engels, in Die Neue 
Zeit, the theoretical organ of the Social 
Democratic Party of Germany (Vol 1, 
Nol8, 1891). 

Hence, Marx’s Critique and the 
distinction between a lower and 
a higher phase was well known. 
Indeed, European socialism almost 
took it as an assumption. That is 
presumably why we find a then rather 
obscure Georgian Bolshevik, Iosif 
Vissarionovich Dzhugashvili, writing 
against the anarchists in 1905. He 
quotes Marx’s Critique and stresses 
that there will be an “ initial stage 
of socialism”. Under the “ initial 
stage” there will still be survivals of 
capitalism that remain to be eradicated, 
etc (JV Stalin Anarch ism or socialism? 
Moscow 1950, p80). 

Jack Conrad 
London 

Unite election 

Len McCluskey has called a snap 
election for Unite general secretary for 
a second time. His deliberate timing 
makes it extremely difficult for anyone 
to get enough nominations to stand 
against him. 

I think Jerry Hicks should stand, 
because If McCluskey wins he will 
hold office until 2022, after the next 
election in 2020 (if May doesn’t call 


a snap election next year). But by 
then the full force of the cuts will be 
implemented, the battle again austerity 
will be lost, demoralisation is likely 
to have set in and all the hopes of the 
vanguard of the class that the Corbyn 
surge represented will have gone. 

McCluskey was determined to 
ensure that his union led no strike- 
struggle fightback in the Labour- 
controlled councils, the national health 
service or anywhere else. Saying he 
was marginally better than other union 
leaders does not excuse backing him 
in the slightest. 

Corbyn as prime minister would 
be of little use in these circumstances 
and he probably wouldn’t get elected 
anyway. We desperately need a real 
focus to rally the left for the struggle 
for industrial action against the attacks 
on the working class and poor. If 
that happens then Corbyn is sure 
to be elected because elections are 
a reflection of the state of the class 
struggle. We are all casting about to 
find what we could do to the spark 
a fightback. A Jerry Hicks winning 
candidate could be just that we need to 
rally the working class and oppressed. 

But isn’t there a danger he might 
split the vote and let the rightwing 
Blairite candidate, Gerard Coyne, 
Unite’s regional secretary for the 
West Midlands, win? Those arguments 
were used against Jerry in the last two 
elections for general secretary and 
they were rejected as conservative 
opposition to mobilising the rank 
and file of the union for the struggles 
against Tory austerity, which they must 
wage now, not wait for Corbyn in 2020. 
The right wing were marginalised both 
times and the elections were between 
McCluskey and Jerry Hicks. Jerry got 
almost 40% of the vote in 2010 and 
this time we are confident he will win. 
Gerry Downing 
Socialist Fight 

New game 

With all due respect to Jim Creegan, 
who I was in Students for a Democratic 
Society with at Penn State, I think he 
missed the most significant aspect of 
the 2016 presidential election in his 
article, ‘Revenge of white working class’ 
(December 1). That is the split within 
the ruling class between globalisation 
and nationalism that lies at the heart of 
not only the election of Trump, and the 
victory of Brexit, but also the recent 
upsurge in the anti-EU victory in Italy. 

The upsurge is not about the 
consciousness of a ‘white’ working 
class in the United States. It is about 
the ruling class mobilisation of 
workers as a social force in the fight 
against imperialism as a policy, not 
a system. For decades, workers have 
been disregarded by the US political 
duopoly. But, recently, people like 
Rick Santorum and Donald Trump 
have raised their voices about the 
economic conditions of US workers. 
They do this to wage their own battle 
within the political arena, given 
the consequences of the impact of 
globalisation on significant sectors 
of capitalism. The convergence of 
interests of workers and capitalists 
would not have taken place, had there 
been a labour or left party that focused 
on workers’ struggles and united the 
working class in common struggle. 
This would also explain why the 
Austrian election had such a distinct 
result, where the right was narrowly 
defeated by a green. The vacuum of 
neoliberal politics leaves room for a 
stronger right in the face of an absent 
left. Hillary Clinton’s credentials 
as a militarist and globalist were 
impeccable and resulted in her appeal 
to many neocons, conservatives and 
American warlords. Her defeat was 
a victory. 

The face of globalisation has 
scarred the American rust belt, led 
to mass murders in Mexico and 


Latin America, developed a drug 
cartel-based economy in significant 
portions of the western US, Mexico 
and central America, and resulted in 
mass migrations by farmers forced off 
the land. The North American Free 
Trade Agreement led to a popular 
uprising by the Zapatistas on the day 
it was implemented in Mexico. The 
uprisings in Mexico have increased, 
after collaboration with the drug 
traffickers and repression against the 
teachers of Oaxaca. Fue el estado. 
Todos somos Ayotzinapa! (‘It was 
the state. We are all Ayotzinapa!’) 
Ayotzinapa is the site where 43 student 
teachers were kidnapped by the police 
on the order of the mayor of Iguala and 
handed over to the drug traffickers. 
They remain unaccountable to this 
day, although in the process of the 
search for them other mass graves 
were uncovered. 

While American advocacy groups 
focus on the issue of open borders 
as a moral issue and never focus on 
the root causes of narcotics-related 
violence and economic dysfunction 
of the Mexican and central American 
economies, the mass migration 
continues to result in new refugees, 
such as the women and children of 
Honduras, El Salvador and Guatemala. 

The election results stunned the 
capitalists in the United States, as 
they were presuming a total victory 
by Hillary. The Democratic Party- 
controlled media continued to ridicule 
Trump and bash him for anything and 
everything they could. But he had 
raised the banner of revolution in 
his own way, much as Napoleon and 
Cromwell did in their own way. And he 
won. The intensity of the split within 
the ruling class leaves open many 
options, even when Trump assumes 
office. Re-industrialisation has been 
raised within the US election. And 
Democrats had little ammunition to 
fire back at it. 

Imperialism is a system, though, 
and not a policy. This means that 
there is a realignment taking place 
internationally that will impact 
the future course of history. War 
has always been inevitable under 
imperialism and is so today. 

The left has for the most part 
vacated the industrial working class 
and usurped positions in academia 
with a faux-left agenda. Tears filled 
their pillow in the face of Hillary’s 
defeat. I am not as convinced as Jim 
that the election has sounded the death 
knell of identity politics, as it is the 
only glue holding the Democratic 
Party together at this stage. This 
election has sounded the final act of 
the Clinton American melodrama, 
which none of us will ever miss. It is 
not the end of the internal divisions 
within the American and international 
ruling class. This new act promises to 
demonstrate profound and historical 
mass actions in the streets and in the 
political arenas of America and around 
the world. 

At this stage the left in the US 
remains weak and indecisive. The 
Sanders leftovers are hardly the stuff 
of revolution. The Trumpists are 
fired up and ready for anything. The 
neocons are still reeling from the 
defeat. The left is watching from the 
sidelines. They may very well miss 
this round, given the influence of 
progressives and anarchists in what 
used to be referred to as the left in the 
US. But the clock is ticking and a new 
game has begun: ‘March to the sound 
of the guns.’ General order number 9, 
Napoleon’s standing order. 

Martin Zehr 
email 

Go deep 

Sometimes with ideologies the dominated 
are required to believe one thing, 
but continue to believe in a previous 
one, usually because they feel more 


comfortable in it or perceive a clash 
of interests. Henry VIII required his 
subjects to reject the pope and accept 
the Church of England. Many protested, 
as in the 1536 revolt of Yorkshire 
Catholics, called the Pilgrimage of 
Grace. 

Later, it was vital that the national 
working class look down on exploited 
foreigners in the empire, but then, after 
World War II, the state needed more 
labour from abroad for rebuilding. 
The old attitudes were often 
accommodated by nationality laws 
and some restrictions on immigration, 
but ultimately acceptance of the new 
workforce was made compulsory. 
That occurred sometime in the 1980s 
when the offspring of migrants began 
to disturb the peace by their own 
protest in widespread rioting. 

However, in the recent surprise 
votes of 2016 there has been another 
refusal of ‘new thinking’ - rejections 
of capital mobility, of global alliances 
and the use of migrants, Polish or 
Somali, in the labour market. Of 
course, these reactions, rejecting the 
European Union and Clintonism, 
are not based on a profound analysis 
of capitalism, but they are heartfelt 
protests by people who see themselves 
doing badly out of the regime. 

The alternative is not a return 
to Labour nationalism - ‘British 
jobs for British workers’ - as if lip 
service to ‘patriotism’ and ‘limits on 
migration’ are going to tackle where 
the problem lies: at the level of the 
world economy; or, on the other hand, 
a liberal avowal of multiculturalism, 
as if the divisions of the world can 
be addressed by speech codes and 
quotas. 

No, what’s needed is a serious 
class internationalism that strikes 
at the fundamental problems. Go 
deep: migrants no more want to be 
underpaid than locals want to be poor 
or overworked. 

Mike Belbin 
email 

Lab rats 

In last week’s article about the life, 
death and legacy of Fidel Castro, Paul 
Demarty briefly referred to those multiple 
attempts by the CIA to assassinate 
‘el Comandante’ (‘An icon, but not a 
model’, December 1). 

How extremely illuminating 
the equivalent coverage in the 
international mainstream/corporate 
media was predominantly flippant 
and even outright ‘jokey’ about this 
particular aspect of things, coming 
without the slightest hint of criticism 
or condemnation, let alone outrage, 
abhorrence or disgust. 

Before Donald Trump crashes 
around trying to put into effect his 
particular plans and policies, it 
might be wise for him to bear in the 
forefront of his mind how the leader 
of a sovereign state such as Cuba or 
indeed any other suchlike important, 
highly influential or powerful person 
is categorised, if or when they run 
wildly counter to the fundamental 
needs of the USA. Either contrary to 
their essential corporate and financial 
requirements or even their ideological 
bottom lines, that is. 

We could mention here not only 
Salvador Allende, Saddam Hussein 
and Muammar Gaddafi, but also 
JFK, Bobby Kennedy, plus ‘Waco 
nut’ David Koresh. Not only Martin 
Luther King jnr, but also Malcolm 
X and Black Panther leaders such as 
Fred Hampton, Mark Clark and Huey 
P Newton, if looked at from the other 
end of the socio-political spectrum. 

Actually, Trump should even take 
a swift glance over his shoulder in the 
direction of Edward Snowden, private 
Bradley (now Chelsea) Manning and 
arguably even Julian Assange, in the 
sense that they all stepped over an 
absolutely different, but still ruthlessly 
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imposed, line of what will be tolerated 
by the oppressive, verging upon 
Naziesque, nature of the American 
system for governance. 

Not that I’m suggesting, promoting 
or in any manner glorifying the idea 
that Trump and his pro-ignorance 
stance, super-narcissistic delusions and 
dangerous oversimplifications should 
be disposed of via assassination. 
No, certainly not - in fact, quite the 
opposite. That kind of anarchistic 
nonsense is purely counterproductive 
and diversionary, only helping to 
‘feed into the loop’ of those poisonous 
narratives plus perception control 
techniques so loved by our various 
power elites. 

Nonetheless, maybe Trump might 
like to factor its very real possibility 
into any thoughts surrounding his 
health and general well-being. 

After all, J Edgar Hoover may have 
joined Jimmy Hoffa in gangsters’ 
paradise, but the FBI and CIA and 
even proxy outfits or outsourced 
‘sub-contractors’ such as Blackwater/ 
XE Services are still fully operational; 
indeed, they are incomparably more 
high-tech and more efficiently covert 
these days, not to mention both far 
more readily and far more flexibly 
sanctioned by their deep state masters 
and mistresses. 

But, now that I come to think of it, 
those operatives within the deep state 
might well end up recruiting some 
mad, bad and sad Islamist to carry 
out their dirty deed - one selected 
quite easily from their substantial 
agent provocateur -nurtured stock. In 
other words, get one of the daft but 
dangerous lot to blow themselves up in 
a suicide attack on a by then intolerably 
disruptive president Trump. 

Oh yes, nice and clean and 
easily affordable within those pesky 
bureaucratic and senate committee 
overseen budgets, with no trail back 
to the Pentagon or Langley, Virginia. 
Moreover, with ready-made and 
customised scapegoats upon whom to 
glue the blame for the benefit of the 
Tab rats’ out there. 

Bruno Kretzschmar 
email 

Adios, Fidel 

Ignacio Ramonet’s biography of Fidel 
Castro, published in 2006 and based 
on over 100 hours of interviews, 
revealed how Fidel’s first political 
memory was not a domestic one, but 
rather a European one. The comandante 
revealed to Ramonet that his first 
political memory concerned the 
Spanish Civil War. 

The Castro family cook was an 
illiterate Spaniard with a devotion 
to leftwing republicanism. The cook 
would buy newspapers and ask the 
10-year-old Fidel to read reports to 
him about the conflict in his homeland 
between leftwing Republicans and 
rightwing fascists. Fidel recalled 
how, as the months went on, the left 
were being crushed by the right, but 
to spare the Spanish cook any distress 
he would leave out details in articles 
reporting Franco’s victory and the 
emergence of a rightwing Spain. 

Eighty years after his first 
political memory Fidel has passed 
away and he has left a world that 
is now facing a similar situation 
that haunted global politics when 
he was just a 10-year-old boy. 
Today’s political and social world is 
slowly being poisoned by a creeping 
new form of fascism and we must 
consider where we - those who hold 
leftwing values - stand. The death of 
Fidel Castro, a symbol of revolution, 
can now also be considered symbolic 
of where leftwing politics finds 
itself. 

In America, the extreme right 
are riding on a wave of elation 
since the election of Donald Trump, 
a man who tweeted quotes from 
Mussolini and favours the jailing 
of women who have abortions. In 
France, the presidential election of 


2017 will see right versus far right 
fight it out for the top job in the 
Elysee Palace. In Britain, the Brexit 
referendum was hijacked by a surge 
in crude nationalism, encouraged 
by the thuggishly rightwing UK 
Independence Party. In Germany, 
the September regional elections saw 
a resurgence in extreme rightwing 
politics when the anti-immigrant 
Alternative for Germany made inroads 
on the political landscape there. These 
political changes are triggering a rapid 
rise in rightwing populism across the 
globe and it is something that gives 
permission for fascism to flourish. 

Modern-day fascism does 
not produce itself in the same 
militaristic format as it did in the 
1930s, but it contains many of its old 
characteristics, such as its muscleman 
approach to dealing with issues such 
as immigration. The strongman 
persona in extreme rightwing politics 
appeals to some disgruntled people 
today, as it did in the 1930s. Hitler and 
Mussolini took advantage of economic 
instability and high unemployment to 
suggest those factors were the fault 
of the outsider and they produced 
a brutish solution to the problem. 
Some American voters chose Trump 
because he promised to build a wall 
along the Mexican border to keep 
out ‘rapists’ and ‘drug dealers’. 
Brexit was embraced by some of the 
electorate in Britain because Nigel 
Farage and Ukip peddled the notion 
that an exit from Europe would stop an 
influx of refugees. France has seen the 
rapid rise of the National Front, whose 
manifesto champions closed borders. 
The age-old concept of ‘ them against 
us’ is alive and thriving in modern 
democracies across the world. 

This year marks 80 years since 
general Franco led a fascist coup 
against the democratically elected, 
leftwing Republican government of 
Spain. What followed was a fierce 
civil war, which saw the inclusion of 
outside fighters to fight on behalf of 
the left. Fighters from Ireland, Wales, 
Scotland and England were willing to 
put their lives on the line to stop the 
spread of fascism. Resistance fighters 
also came from France and America 
to defend leftwing values. 

Cuba was one of the countries 
that contributed the most foreign 
volunteers to the Republican effort in 
Spain. Over 1,200 volunteers went to 
fight fascism and 111 of them perished 
while doing so. The vast majority 
fought with the American Abraham 
Lincoln battalion. They had their 
own unit within the battalion called 
Centuria Antonio Guiteras, named 
after the Cuban revolutionary who 
died at the hands of rightwing dictator 
Fulgencio Batista’s forces the year 
before war broke out in Spain. Back 
then the world was tilting to the far 
right; 80 years later we find ourselves 
in a somewhat similar position. 

The 10-year-old boy reading 
reports of the Spanish Civil War to 
his illiterate cook in 1936 would go 
on to become the 33-year-old man to 
topple the dictator Batista in 1959 - a 
victory for leftwing politics decades 
after the fascist flourish of the 1930s. 
Now that chapter of revolutionary 
resistance closes, as Fidel goes to be 
absolved by history. 

Today, as a collective, the left is 
stuck in a state of stagnation. The 
new form of fascism dressed up as 
alt-right is rising rapidly. In the year 
we say adios to Fidel Castro and 
mark the 80th anniversary of the 
Spanish Civil War, the baton passes 
to this generation to carve out a new 
resistance against rightwing fascism. 
Hasta la victoria siemprel 
Pauline Murphy 
email 

Red Wakefield 

Twenty-three people attended a meeting 
on the politics of Antonio Gramsci, 
organised by Wakefield Socialist 
History Group on December 3 at the 


Red Shed in Wakefield. 

Colin Waugh (Independent 
Working Class Education Network) 
argued that Gramsci’s ideas 
have been distorted, because of 
his imprisonment, by the Italian 
Communist Party in the aftermath 
of World War II and by “academics 
to this day”. Gramsci, Colin argued, 
was a Marxist revolutionary who 
developed a radical, ‘from below’ 
view of socialism. 

Howard Moss (SPGB) also spoke. 
He said Gramsci was undoubtedly a 
courageous figure. However, Gramsci 
still had an attachment to a Leninist 
position. Gramsci still talked of 
socialism as a form of state and of 
socialism in terms of the leaders and 
the led. The SPGB was for socialism 
where “people act for themselves, 
democratically and without leaders”. 

There was also music from 
Barnsdale Hood and a lively question/ 
discussion session. 

The Wakefield Socialist History 
Group is now planning an event, 
‘Robert Burns and other radical 
poets’, on Saturday January 28 2017 
at the Red Shed. 

Alan Stewart 

Wakefield Socialist History Group 

Why so silent? 

The Rugby Trade Unionist and Socialist 
Coalition is pleased the local press have 
finally expressed concern about the 
secret plans to decimate local health 
services through ‘sustainability and 
transformation plans’, but we seriously 
consider this to be much too little and 
much too late. 

Rugby Tusc has been campaigning 
on this issue since early August, 
issuing four media releases and two 
separate updating email reports on 
our difficulty in any getting any 
information at all from our local 
NHS trust. We found ourselves up 
against a wall of silence. Coventry 
and Warwickshire NHS trust keeps 
on telling us consultation is about 
to take place ‘next month’, but ‘next 
month’ has never happened. We have 
kept the media informed about this 
disgraceful secrecy throughout, asking 
them to obtain information where we 
have failed. 

Despite our refusal to give up on the 
issue, only one local newspaper, back 
in early September, has carried any 
news on these secret plans to destroy 
local health services until today - and 
that was only because we suggested 
they could lead to the closure of Rugby 
St Cross hospital. Local radio, on the 
other hand, has interviewed us on four 
occasions during this period. Why did 
the press ignore it? 

Now that local health cuts are being 
partially leaked, we can begin to see 
why health managers want to avoid 
consultation. It appears that George 
Elliot hospital, Nuneaton is to lose its 
accident and emergency department, 
maternity, children’s care and stroke 
care. Women are to be ‘encouraged’ 
to give birth at home to save money, 
surgery may not be allowed for 
smokers or overweight people, and 
waiting lists for many procedures and 
operations will grow. These changes 
alone will have devastating local 
effects for people. 

We think the actual plans could be 
even worse because the government 
has ordered £30 billion NHS cuts 
by 2020. Nothing is safe. As we 
understand it, the plans will be formally 
released next Tuesday, December 6, 
just over two weeks before consultation 
officially ends on December 23. The 
Tory government has got its way - 
no meaningful consultation about 
cuts to the NHS, which will make it 
unrecognisable as a public service 
providing healthcare from the cradle 
to the grave, as it once did. This is 
unforgivable, and health campaigners 
will never understand why the press has 
stayed so silent for so long on the issue. 
Pete McLaren 
Rugby Tusc 



London Communist Forum 

Sunday December 11, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee, followed by open discussion and 
reading group. Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. 
Study of Ralph Miliband’s Parliamentary socialism. This meeting: 
chapter 9 (‘The climax of Labourism’), section 1: ‘The impact of war’. 
Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk; and Labour Party Marxists: 
www.labourpartymarxists.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Tuesday December 13,6.45pm: Daryll Forde seminar room, Anthropology 
Building, 14 Taviton Street, off Gordon Square, London WC1. 

‘A Christmas fairy tale: the shoes that were danced to pieces’. Speaker: 
Chris Knight.Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: 
http ://radicalanthropologygroup. org. 

Guantanamo justice 

Saturday December 10, 2pm: Protest vigil, Richmond Terrace 
(opposite Downing Street), Whitehall, London SW1. 

Organised by Guantanamo Justice Campaign: 
www.facebook.com/groups/246228002377494. 

Media Reform UK 

Saturday December 10,10am to 6pm: Meeting, Clore Management 
Centre, Birkbeck, University of London, London WC1. Keynote 
speaker: John Pilger. 

Organised by Media Reform UK: 
www.facebook.com/MediaReformUK. 

50 years of the AWL 

Saturday December 10,11am to 7pm: Day of political discussion, 
UCL Institute of Education, 20 Bedford Way, London WC1. 

Organised by Alliance for Workers’ Liberty: 
www.facebook.com/workersliberty. 

Prisoner support 

Saturday December 10,12 noon: Picket of the BBC, Broadcasting 
House, Portland Place, London Wl. Stand by the Craigavon Two, John 
Paul Wootton and Brendan McConville, stitched up by a Diplock court. 
Hosted by Irish Republican Prisoners Support Group London: 
www.facebook.com/Irish-Republican-Prisoners-Support-Group- 
London-136462699810807. 

Momentum Teesside 

Tuesday December 13, 7pm: Organising meeting, St Mary’s Centre, 
82-90 Corporation Road, Middlesbrough TS1. Agenda to include 
developments in Momentum, including the forthcoming conference. 
Organised by Momentum Teesside: 
www.facebook.com/MomentumTeesside. 

Christmas benefit night 

Thursday December 15, 8pm to 2am: Live music benefit, Junction 
Room, 578 Kingsland Road, Dalston, London E8. £5 on the door. 
Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

Stop arming Israel 

Saturday December 17,12 noon to 2pm: Carol singing for peace, 
Spindles Town Square Shopping Centre, Oldham OL1. 

Organised by Campaign Against the Arms Trade: www.caat.org.uk. 

Solidarity and mutual aid 

Sunday January 8,10.30am to 4pm: Discussion and showing of 
Ken Loach’s I, Daniel Blake , Fahrenheit Books, 47-49a Wilson Street, 
Middlesbrough TS1. 

Organised by Teesside Solidarity Movement: 
www.facebook.com/TeessideSolidarityMovement. 

Stop arms supplies to Saudi Arabia 

Sunday January 15, 2.30pm: Meeting, St John’s church, St John’s 
Road, Sparkbrook, Birmingham Bll. 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

Danger of Trump foreign policy 

Monday January 16, 5.30pm: Public meeting, Allington House, 4 
North Bailey, Durham DH1. Speaker: Chris Nineham. 

Organised by Durham Stop the War: 
www.facebook.com/durhamstopthewar. 

Stop the arms trade 

Tuesday January 17, 7pm: Quarterly meeting, Quakers Meeting 
House, 7 Victoria Terrace, Edinburgh EH 1. 

Organised by Edinburgh Campaign Against the Arms Trade: 
www.facebook.com/edinburghcaat. 

Brexit: what demands? 

Thursday January 19, 7pm: People’s Question Time, St 
Pancras Church, Euston Road, London NW1. Speakers include: 

Emily Thornberry MP, Amelia Womack (Green Party), Kevin 
Courtney (National Union of Teachers), Steve Turner (Unite), 

Malia Bouattia (president, National Union of Students), Lindsey 
German (People’s Assembly). 

Organised by People’s Assembly: www.thepeoplesassembly.org.uk. 

Palestine Solidarity Campaign 

Saturday January 21, 9.30am to 5pm: AGM, Conway Hall, 25 Red 
Lion Square, London WC1. 

Organised by Palestine Solidarity Campaign: www.palestinecampaign.org. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s name 
and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your will. If 
you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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MOMENTUM 


The nuclear option 

While Jon Lansman considers ending it all, the left majority needs to press home its advantage, urges 
Carla Roberts of Labour Party Marxists 



A round 60 members of the 
national committee of 
Momentum met in Birmingham 
on December 3 to discuss, among 
other things, the first conference of the 
organisation. It was a very fractious 
and ill-tempered meeting. 

Crucially, a motion to recall the 
current steering committee (which has 
a majority in support of Jon Lansman, 
the director of the companies holding 
the database and the income of 
Momentum) and replace it with an 
interim body elected at the NC was 
voted down by 30 to 29 votes. Even 
three recounts could not change the 
outcome. Ironically, Nick Wrack 
had successfully moved a change in 
the agenda, so that this item could 
be discussed first, as he feared it 
would not be reached because of time 
constraints. But, had this vote been 
taken later in the day, it is almost 
certain that a majority would have 
voted in favour, as a number of pro¬ 
democracy members were delayed by 
traffic, engineering works, etc. 

There were some good decisions 
taken, however. Most importantly, 
there will be no internet voting by 
individual, atomised members at or 
after conference, despite this being the 
expressed will of comrade Lansman. 
Conference will decide on a new 
constitution, a code of ethics and 
various policy motions - and all of 
these decisions will be taken by elected 
delegates. 1 

Fearing exactly such an outcome, 
Jon Lansman and his allies on the 
steering committee had successfully 
prevented the NC from meeting 
since May. On October 28, they even 
launched a deeply undemocratic coup 
by cancelling the meeting of the NC 
scheduled for November 5 and simply 
declared that the conference would in 
fact be a livestreamed national debate, 
with voting then taking place online 
afterwards. When the national media 
picked up on the coup and Lansman 
was asked by John McDonnell to ‘sort 
it out’, he relented and finally agreed 
to an NC meeting. 2 

In the meantime, comrade Lansman 
has done pretty much everything in his 
power to stuff the NC with members 
who would support his plans to make 
Momentum into nothing more than 
a big phone bank that sporadically 
sparks into life for this or that chosen 
campaign. The hastily called elections 
of additional NC delegates from the 
“liberation strands” have to be seen in 
this context. 

Then there are the delegates from 
Labour organisations. However, we not 
only have Labour CND, Labour Against 
Austerity, Campaign for Labour Party 
Democracy, Labour Briefing, Labour 
Representation Committee, Left 
Futures (once Jon Lansman’s personal 
blog) but, farcically, Open Labour and 
Compass. These last two are not exactly 
known for their pro-Corbyn-stance, to 
put it mildly. 

Momentum steering committee 
member Jill Mountford of the Alliance 
for Workers’ Liberty writes: 

... with the exception of LRC 
delegates (Jackie Walker and Michael 
Calderbank) the other Labour groups ’ 
delegates voted en bloc for Jon’s 
proposals, and were in fact the only 
people getting up to support any of 
his proposals (which were often 
billed as the steering committee’s 
proposals). 3 

Comrade Lansman claimed at the 


meeting that it was in fact the handful 
of MPs who set up Momentum last year 
who suggested that these organisations 
be represented. But there is no method 
to take groups like Compass or Open 
Labour off the list of invitees or for other 
organisations to get involved - chiefly 
because there is no general method of 
affiliation. Only trade unions can pay 
an affiliation fee, entitling them to two 
delegates at the NC - the Fire Brigades 
Union and Transport Salaried Staffs 
Association are the only two organisations 
officially affiliated. Clearly, this situation 
is untenable. 

In any case, Lansman failed 
this time to ensure that everything 
went his way. The meeting had a 
slim pro-democracy majority and 
most decisions were agreed “with 
majorities of one, two or three votes”, 
writes AWL fellow traveller Michael 
Chessum (who, like Marshajane 
Thompson, is now still on the SC, 
although perversely not on the NC, 
from among which the SC is supposed 
to be elected). “Regional delegates, 
who make up a majority of the NC, 
almost all arrived mandated to vote for 
a purely delegate-based conference,” 
he writes. 4 

Opening 

Momentum 

Anew Facebook page called Opening 
Momentum has been setup “for Momentum 
members disappointed in that [NC] 
decision, and who believe all members 
should be able to vote on Momentum’s 
future”. It states: 

A delegate-based model was originally 
hoisted onto Momentum without 
consultation with its wider membership. 
Letting a small group of delegates 
decide to maintain their own power, 
at the expense of all members, 
isn’t a good starting point for a 
new political movement. Beyond 
February, we believe Momentum 
should adopt a structure that is 
inclusive and unbureaucratic. We 
are in the process of transforming 
the Labour Party - building a parallel 
organisation with the same structures 
and procedures as Labour would be 
a mistake. 5 

Needless to say, it is more than ironic 
that supporters of the man who launched 
an outrageously undemocratic coup in 
Momentum are now trying to claim the 
mantel of democracy. 

The page also prominently features 


a pretty nasty, gushingly pro-Lansman 
report of the NC meeting by one of 
the two “women’s representatives” 
on the NC, Laura Murray. She claims: 
“Naively, I was excited for the 
national committee”, but was then 
disappointed by all the “infighting” 
at the meeting. The innocent comrade 
Murray complains about all the horrid 
“Trotskyists” who ruined the meeting: 
“How silly I was.” 

And how dishonest. In reality, she 
is far from the political newcomer 
she pretends to be. She works as 
advisor to Grahame Morris MP, 
member of the shadow cabinet. Oh, 
and she happens to be the daughter of 
Andrew Murray and Susan Michie, 
who were leading members of the 
ultra-Stalinite Straight Left faction in 
the ‘official’CPGB. Andrew Murray 
broke with Straight Left, formed 
an organisation called Communist 
Liaison and then finally joined the 
Morning Star’s Communist Party of 
Britain. Andrew Murray was chair 
of the Stop the War Coalition for 10 
years, is chief of staff of Unite and is 
a close friend of spin doctor Seamus 
Milne. Naturally, he remains firmly 
in ultra-Stalinist camp. 6 

And look how well he has taught 
Laura. She assures us that she “is not 
anti-Trotskyist per se”, but thinks 
that “the sectarian attitude taken by 
Trotskyist groups within Momentum 
is destructive to our movement”. She 
has a go at the AWL and then turns on 
those purged from the Labour Party on 
the most spurious grounds: 

Given that Nick Wrack, Jill Mountford 
and Jackie Walker are, in turn, blocked, 
expelled and suspended from being 
members of the Labour Party, it is 
unsurprising that they care little for 
reforming and democratising the 
Labour Party and even less so about 
getting it elected into government. 7 

Do we see here the beginnings of an 
attempt to oust from Momentum those 
members who have been expelled or 
suspended from the Labour Party? 

The Guardian, which quotes 
extensively from her article, writes: 
“The development has meant that 
Lansman is threatening to walk away 
from Momentum, Labour sources 
said.” 8 This is no doubt designed to 
silence the internal critics on the left. 
If he did go for the nuclear option and 
walk - he would presumably take with 
him the database of about 160,000 
people, not to mention the thousands 


of standing orders to Momentum. He 
has already moved to put at least one 
of the two companies associated with 
Momentum into liquidation. 

But closing Momentum on the basis 
of losing a vote to call a democratic 
conference is a high-risk strategy. 
Doubtless he will claim that the 
“sectarian groups” - the AWL, Red 
Flag, Labour Party Socialist Network, 
Labour Party Marxists, etc - have taken 
over with the intention of wrecking 
the whole thing. Then, presumably, 
he will use the database, and his team 
of full-time employees, to launch a 
brand new organisation - Momentum 
2, Original Momentum, or maybe 
Opening Momentum. 

Private property 

Clearly, comrade Lansman is very 
unhappy with these decisions taken by 
the December 3 national committee: 

• Conference will take place on February 
25 (or one week either side of that date). 

• Branches will elect delegates (two 
per 100 members or any part thereof). 

• Each local branch, “liberation group” 
and affiliated union may submit one 
motion, along with the NC and each 
regional committee. 

• Members in areas without local 
Momentum groups are to be “represented 
at the same rate as members in groups, 
elected by Omov [one member, one 
vote] ballot in regions”. Any 30 of those 
members can also submit a motion. 

• Motions on aims, structures, ethics, 
policy and campaigning may be submitted 
up to three weeks before conference. 

• An open e-forum for all members 
will be set up, where motions can be 
discussed, amendments mooted and 
compositing processes arranged. 

•A conference arrangements committee 
(CAC) has been elected (which has a 
leftwing majority of one). We sincerely 
hope that this will prevent those decisions 
being ditched. 

But, as we all know, Jon Lansman 
and his allies have overturned decisions 
before and he basically makes up policy 
as he goes along. He is the sole director 
of various companies that “own” the 
Momentum database and its income. 
And he treats it very much like his 
private property. 

For example, in mid-November he 
launched the MxV platform, which 
asks members to post “proposals” 
(ie, motions) for conference, which 
are ranked according to how many 
members have clicked the ‘support’ 
button featured next to each headline. 
There is now a long list of no less than 
300 proposals, which range from the 
supportable to the bizarre. Clearly, 
very few people will read them all - and 
that, of course, is the point of the Omov 
system favoured by Lansman: it is not 
“empowering”, as people like Paul 
Mason claim 9 : it is exactly the opposite. 
It alienates people, makes them less 
engaged with Momentum, sidelines 
the branches - and concentrates power 
at the top. 

It is, of course, noteworthy that 
comrade Lansman launched this 
platform a couple of weeks before 
the December 3 meeting of the NC, 
which was tasked with deciding on how 
motions should actually be submitted. 
Clearly, he thought he had it in the bag 
and that his proposals for an Omov 
conference would be supported at the 
newly stuffed NC. (I recommend the 
report by Josie Runswick, LGBT rep on 
the NC, on this matter, as she usefiilly 
publishes Jon Lansman’s full Omov 
proposal, which can only be described 
as a bureaucrat’s wet dream. 10 ) 


Also, there are enough ambiguities 
in the motions voted through by the NC 
for us to remain on our guard: 

• The NC voted in favour of an “online 
priorities ballot”, which can only mean 
that some motions submitted will not 
be heard at conference. Such a ballot 
(presumably organised via the already 
existing MxV platform) is also designed 
to bring easily digestible and short 
motions to the top. Who wants to read 
a proposal for a constitution that could 
work (and therefore would have to be 
a certain length). In fact, conference 
ought to be sovereign. It should decide 
on all such matters. 

• Local branches are “encouraged to 
composite motions (motions composited 
by more groups will move higher up 
the agenda as incentive to composite). 
Amendments to be circulated before 
the conference.” 11 However, it is not 
stated which bodies can actually submit 
amendments or how many. The tight 
time frame will also make it rather 
difficult for branches to meet and 
discuss motions. 

• The NC and regional committees 
“may send one motion or constitutional 
amendment”. The problem is that there 
is no constitution yet, so how can it be 
amended? Or does comrade Lansman 
have some kind of draft constitution in 
his back pocket that he will surprise us 
with just before conference? 

Just like the Labour Party itself, 
Momentum is split - though, of course, 
the fault lines do not run between 
those that want to keep Corbyn and 
those busy plotting his overthrow. 
Momentum is split between those who 
want peace with the right (justified by 
the mantra that any Labour government 
is better than a Tory government) and 
those who think we should be fighting 
for some kind of socialism. 

All those pesky lefties who come 
to Momentum meetings and talk about 
mandatory reselection of MPs, the need 
to transform the Labour Party into a real 
party of the working class or the fight 
for socialism are viewed as nothing but a 
diversion. In fact, branches are seen as a 
diversion, especially those that function 
well. Momentum was intended to be an 
extension of the Labour machine - but 
one designed to support Corbyn in the 
event of the next coup (which will come 
sooner rather than later). 

Of course, it is excellent that the left, 
pro-democratic wing of Momentum 
has managed to win a few votes on 
the NC - clearly, it is all still to play 
for. But, as long as comrade Lansman 
is in charge of the organisation, it 
cannot be anything more than a fan 
club for Jeremy Corbyn. And not a 
very dynamic or effective one at that • 

Notes 

1. For a critique of ‘one member, one vote’, see ‘A 
party within a party, within ... ’ Weekly Worker 
November 10 2016. 

2. See http://labourpartymarxists.org.uk/jon- 
lansmans-coup-in-momentum. 

3. https://jillsmomentumblog.wordpress. 
com/2016/12/04/decisions-on-national- 
conference-positive-steps-forward-to-building-a- 
democratic-movement. 

4. https://theclarionmag.wordpress. 
com/2016/12/05/michaelncforward. 

5. www.facebook.com/Opening-Momentum- 
227570364337057/?hc_ref=PAGES_TIMELINE. 

6. There are enough examples on his Wikipedia 
entry: https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Andrew_ 
Murray_(campaigner_and_j oumalist). 

7. https://medium.com/@lauracatrionamurray/ 
momentum-vs-inertia-e525c8f9e217#.e7djumgoq. 

8. www.theguardian.com/politics/2016/dec/05/ 
trotskyist-factions-seeking-to-take-over- 
momentum-member-claims. 

9. https://medium.com/mosquito-ridge/why-i- 
joined-momentum-e2e831 Iea05c#.pksd32xel. 

10. https://momentumjosie.wordpress. 
com/2016/12/04/nc03_l 2_ 16. 

11. Ibid. 
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AGGREGATE _ 

Grappling with new situation 

Peter Manson reports on the December 4 meeting of members of the CPGB and Labour Party Marxists 



L ast weekend saw comrades gather 
in London for a regular members’ 
aggregate. The items on the 
agenda related to the two dominant 
issues in global and British politics: 
the election of Donald Trump; and the 
ongoing battle between left and right in 
the Labour Party. An understanding of 
the significance of both is crucial for the 
development of a communist strategy, 
of course. 

First up was the US presidential 
election, introduced by Paul Demarty, 
who reminded us that the US ‘electors’ 
were now supposedly “thinking very 
carefully” about who to name as 
president. But not only does the whole 
world know who the electoral college 
will nominate on December 19, despite 
Hillary Clinton’s lead of over two million 
in the popular vote: many members of 
Trump’s cabinet are also already known. 

And Trump’s likely team says a lot 
about the type of policy he wishes to 
pursue - much to the continued disquiet 
of the US establishment, whose candidate 
was Clinton. Even Ted Cruz, although 
hated by liberals, would have been 
acceptable to the establishment, said 
comrade Demarty. But Trump himself 
is “just not fit” politically or personally. 
However, unfortunately for the elite, 
many US voters chose to believe his lies 
rather than those of the other side. 

Comrade Demarty pointed to some 
of the reasons why Trump was elected. 
The life expectancy of whites has been 
declining slightly, for instance. Social 
disaggregation - particularly in the 
rust-belt states - is hitting them badly, 
and suicides are also up amongst them. 
In this situation Trump’s chauvinist, 
anti-immigrant spin appeared plausible 
and there was a small swing to him 
in those states, while many expected 
Clinton voters decided to stay at home. 

As for Trump’s likely policies, there 
is, of course, already surveillance of 
Muslims and deportation of immigrants 
- but now these will be stepped up. 
Conflict in the Middle East appears more 
likely under Trump, although obviously 
the opposite is true in relation to Russia. 
As for Europe, we can expect a greater 
degree of European Union internal 
solidarity in response to the new US 
president (assuming, of course, there is 
no surprise victory for Marine Le Pen 
on May 7). 

Although the US Democrats 
seem to be tacking slightly to the left 
following Bernie Sanders’ campaign 
for nomination, in a few years’ time we 
could be back at the beginning of the 
Democrat-Republican cycle, predicted 
comrade Demarty. But the job for the 
US left is, of course, to break that cycle, 
he concluded. 

In the following discussion, Mike 
Macnair stated that it was unclear how 
much ofTrump was just demagogy and 
how much would be as before - although 
it looked certain that there would be 
tax cuts for the rich. As for the increase 
in alcoholism, etc, he thought it was a 
“similar narrative” to what had happened 
in the USSR before its collapse. 

In his view, the jobs of US workers 
were not threatened by migrant workers 
in America itself, but by migrant workers 
(from the countryside to the cities) 
in China. In other words, by the free 
movement of goods and capital, rather 
than of workers themselves. Although 
under Clinton we could also have seen 
more “boots on the ground” in the 
Middle East, the fact that Trump has 
asked two ex-generals to serve in his 
cabinet ought to tell us something. 

Jack Conrad said the election of 
Trump had exposed several weaknesses 
on the left - from those who stupidly 
claimed he was a “fascist” to those who 
were “clutching at straws”, seeing US 


anti-Trump demonstrations as giving 
some kind of lead. In reality such 
demonstrators were “disappointed 
Clinton voters” - those who wanted 
to opt for the ‘lesser evil’. He warned 
that it was wrong to conclude from 
the election that “America thinks X” - 
Trump actually won a minority of the 
popular vote. 

However, the Trump victory had 
been part of a “larger picture” - the 
sweeping away of the post-war social 
democratic consensus internationally. 
Unfortunately the main response had 
been a nationalist one. Potentially there 
could be a big shift in international 
politics, whereby China, not Russia, 
would be seen as the main threat. And, 
of course, unlike the US establishment, 
Trump is pro-Brexit. How would 
Germany respond? Would we see a 
“smaller EU, but a ‘bigger’ Germany”? 

Yassamine Mather agreed that the 
international situation looked very 
dangerous, not only because of Trump, 
but because of rightwing gains in many 
parts of Europe. And now the Iran 
nuclear deal looked certain to collapse. 
This was linked to capital’s economic 
problems - following the retreat on 
neoliberalism, there appears to be no 
systemic solution. 

Responding to the debate, comrade 
Demarty said that the “drive to the 
right” was not a recent phenomenon. 
He recalled the ‘anti-social behaviour 
orders’ introduced by Tony Blair as 
an example of a response to social 
disaggregation. In the US, drug addiction 
was no longer so much an “inner-city 
black problem” as a suburban white 
problem. However, Trump represents 
a shift from “quantity into quality” in 
relation to that drive. 

Labour 

Comrade Conrad introduced the session 
on Labour and Momentum by noting that 
the real hacking amongst Labour members 
and supporters for Jeremy Corbyn is far 
higher than his second victory shows, 
once you take into account the thousands 
of suspensions, invalidations, the £25 
supporter’s fee, etc. But we have to say 
that the right is far better organised than 
the left inside the party. 

However, it is very unlikely that 
there will be another coup attempt 
in the near future. We are now in a 
pre-election period and members of 
the Parliamentary Labour Party will not 
jeopardise their careers by emphasising 


the internal divisions, thus risking a 
Conservative landslide. Similarly the 
Corbyn left will not push for changes 
to the party’s constitution in order to 
disempower the right during this period. 

However, comrade Conrad predicted 
that a Labour defeat would see renewed 
attacks by the right, who would blame it 
all on Corbyn, and there could possibly 
be a good number of trade unions 
withdrawing their support from him. 
As for Theresa May, she is looking for 
an excuse to call an early election - she 
knows full well that a general election 
in a few months’ time would almost 
certainly see the Tories re-elected with 
a hugely increased majority. 

But most of the left, inside and 
outside the party, is in denial over 
this. Furthermore, the left groups have 
responded to Corbyn’s victory in a 
totally untheorised manner. The Socialist 
Workers Party and Communist Party of 
Britain claim that the real battle is ‘on 
the streets’, not inside Labour, while the 
Socialist Party in England and Wales 
and Socialist Resistance have refused to 
engage in any self-criticism over their 
previous writing off of Labour as a site 
for struggle. 

However, although the rise of 
Corbynism has made them think again, 
the Corbyn-McDonnell leadership 
is hardly inspirational - all they can 
manage are phrases about ‘equality’ 
and ‘fairness’, while McDonnell’s 
idea of ‘socialism’ seems to be limited 
to a totally impractical form of 
Keynesianism. 

Turning to Momentum, comrade 
Conrad talked about the absurd myth that 
it is just like the old Militant Tendency, 
operating as a ‘party within a party’. 
It is actually marked by extraordinary 
inertia, arising from the desire of Jon 
Lansman to do Corbyn’s bidding and 
play down the differences between 
Labour’s left and right. There is also a 
left and right within Momentum, but the 
left’s vision of ‘socialism’ is often based 
on something like the 1945 Labour 
government’s programme. 

Comrade Conrad noted that the 
Momentum national committee, 
meeting the previous day, had decided 
by a single vote to retain the current 
Lansman-led steering committee - no 
doubt Corbyn and McDonnell will be 
pleased. Although the left won most 
of the other contentious issues, the 
reality is that comrade Lansman, as 
Momentum’s sole director and virtual 


dictator, represents the exact opposite of 
‘empowennent from below’, despite the 
farce over votes on policy for atomised 
individuals and places on the leadership 
for unaccountable ‘representatives of 
liberation groups’. 

Comrade Conrad was scathing 
about the decision of the Lansman wing 
to campaign to “take back control” 
in relation to Brexit. Who decided 
Momentum should promote such a 
rightwing slogan? When did we ever 
have control? He ended by restating the 
necessity for the left to develop a fully- 
formed programme for transforming the 
Labour Party, linked to the recognition 
of the centrality of a revolutionary party. 

Debate 

In the discussion that followed Vernon 
Price pointed out that SPEW was now 
making the correct demand that all 
working class organisations should be 
allowed to affiliate to Labour, so it does 
seem to have rethought things. 

In reply to this, comrade Conrad 
said that SPEW had not engaged in 
any re-examination of its position on 
Labour - it had gradually “rowed back” 
into a “not so stupid” position. But for 
SPEW it was all about preserving its 
own organisation, not arriving at the 
truth. I added that for almost 20 years 
SPEW had insisted that Labour was now 
a bourgeois party, just like the Tories and 
Liberal Democrats, and it still refuses to 
admit it was wrong on that. 

For his part, comrade Demarty turned 
his attention to Socialist Resistance. 
While it was true that some SR members 
had now re-orientated towards Labour, 
the group’s statement on the question 
was bereft of any class analysis. SR 
seems to have a “ 19th century definition 
of socialism” in opposing poverty and 
calls for a “progressive alliance” with 
the likes of the Greens. 

Comrade Macnair stated that, while 
the Labour right was certainly not 
thinking of another coup right now, 
the purging of Corbyn supporters is 
continuing - without any objection 
from the leadership, it seems. He agreed 
that the Labour right is expecting an 
electoral defeat, as demonstrated by the 
contention that there are “no safe seats 
any more”. 

Despite this, Sarah Stewart reminded 
comrades that at the recent annual general 
meeting of the Labour Representation 
Committee John McDonnell had 
claimed that Theresa May might well 


be “forced” to call a general election! 
She agreed with comrade Conrad that 
McDonnell combines rhetorical phrases 
about ‘socialism’ with appeasement of 
the right. 

Comrade Mather feared that, if (by 
a miracle) Labour won an early general 
election, that could easily result in a 
“serious defeat” for the Corbyn left, 
which would surely continue such 
appeasement - Corbyn himself is now 
in full retreat even over foreign policy, 
which had previously been his strongest 
area. 

William Sarsfield stated that, 
although the Momentum left had 
made some gains at the previous day’s 
NC meeting, these could easily be 
undermined. After all, Jon Lansman 
is still the owner of Momentum and 
he could insist that he had the right to 
overrule decisions of the NC. Comrade 
Sarsfield also reported on the “leadership 
split” within Momentum’s affiliate, 
Welsh Labour Grassroots. 

Stan Kelsey, however, thought 
that Lansman could not realistically 
ignore NC decisions - he stated that we 
should not “look forward to a split in 
Momentum”. Comrade Lansman does 
not say, “I’m in control”: he promises 
“democratic governance”. 

In his reply to the debate, comrade 
Conrad disagreed with comrade Kelsey. 
He reminded the meeting that Labour 
leader Harold Wilson had openly stated 
his contempt for both the party’s annual 
conference and its national executive 
(in the days when both in theory had 
substantial decision-making powers), 
and he was sure that comrade Lansman 
was just as capable of ignoring votes that 
did not go the way he and the current 
leadership wanted. In fact, if Momentum 
was considered by Jeremy Corbyn to no 
longer fit in with his plans, he would not 
hesitate to close it down. 

When it comes to a general election, 
we should insist that Labour must stand 
on a principled platform that was worth 
voting for - not restrict our aims by 
imagining that any Labour government 
must be better than the Tories, as was 
“second nature” for so much of the left. 

The fight within both Labour and 
Momentum had to be stepped up, but 
the main task is to win comrades to 
such principled politics, whatever the 
manoeuvres of the leadership and its 
Momentum loyalists • 

peter.manson@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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PERSPECTIVES 


The ruling class turns? 

Following the Brexit vote and the election of Donald Trump, Hillel Ticktin analyses capital’s perspectives 



Politics of disintegration: despair over the possibility of socialism 


I t is becoming clearer that the 
process of the UK leaving the 
European Union is both a symptom 
and a part of a turn in the immediate 
crisis of capitalism, and I would like 
to explore the political situation today 
in this article. 1 

The ‘group of 20’ countries, the 
International Monetary Fund, the 
European Bank and the president 
of the European Council have all 
made clear that the ruling class is 
worried. They have got the point that 
the population is discontented with high 
real unemployment and low wages, in 
sharp contrast with an apparently very 
wealthy ruling class. The situation is not 
immediately threatening. However, the 
demonstrations in France against the 
labour laws, the elections in Portugal 
and Spain and the USA, and the rise of 
the new leadership in the Labour Party 
in the UK all show a shift to the left. The 
growth of the far right in France and 
Germany has the same roots, at least 
in part. Brexit in the UK is regarded 
by the ruling class as part of the same 
phenomenon of a discontented working 
class finding there is no established way 
out of their troubles. 

The ruling class has responded by 
calling for a U-tum, in form, if not in 
substance. In the UK it has taken the 
Brexit message seriously. The prime 
minister has proclaimed a new era 
without calling it such. Permanent 
austerity is at an end, the budget deficit 
will be allowed to rise and infrastructure 
spending will be substantial. Lawrence 
Summers has been writing articles for 
some time proving this clear point in 
the Financial Times - that government 
expenditure will raise the level of 
employment and so the total of wages 
and salaries plus profits. Tax receipts 
will therefore rise. One does not need 
Keynesian economics to understand 
something even an unsophisticated 
ruler would know, of course, but 
Summers has the prestige to get the 
argument further publicity and the 
command over bourgeois economics 
to make it acceptable. 

He has buttressed his views with a 
commentary on IMF research showing 
that middle class incomes in the USA 
have declined by three percentage 
points. Given the nature of the USA, 
this actually means that white-collar 
workers’ incomes have gone down, 
which is hardly a surprise, but one 
proof of the process of increasing 
proletarianisation. The earlier decision 
to move in the opposite direction, with 
the equally obvious results, was not 
based on stupidity or fantasy, but on the 
need to deliver a blow to the working 
class in order to contain it for some 
time. The restoration of commodity 
fetishism and the reserve army of 
labour as in the pre-World War I period 
is the only way capitalism could 
function with an ‘economic’ mode of 
control. Without those constraints, the 
logic of the proletarianisation of the 
‘middle class’ and internationalisation 
of the means of production must lead 
to a series of initial ‘disturbances’, 
fragmentation of the global political 
system and a gradual shift to a demand 
to overthrow a dysfunctional socio¬ 
economic system. In the UK, Theresa 
May’s political line has been interpreted 
as moving from supporting the very 
poor to assisting the downwardly 
mobile ‘middle class’. 

It is worthwhile reflecting on the 
deception practised on the electorate by 
so-called centrist parties, conservative 
and social democratic, when they speak 
of inequality and the need to help 
those people trapped in lower parts of 
the income distribution curve. Thus, 
for instance, the Labour right rejects 


the abolition of university fees on 
the dubious grounds that it helps the 
better off and penalises the poorest. It 
is a ploy of the rich to concentrate on 
the very poorest sections of the society 
for redistribution, and so propaganda, 
purposes. They, thereby, both create a 
division in the working class and save 
themselves many billions by choosing a 
relatively small layer of the population, 
rather than the majority, whose lives 
are often blighted by their restricted 
opportunities and low incomes. This 
kind of ploy is a general feature of 
capitalist countries, and is particularly 
obvious in the USA in the case of the 
Tea Party and the campaign of Donald 
Trump for president. 

This is not to downplay the reality 
of a layer of unskilled and semi-skilled 
workers who have lost out in the period 
of so-called globalisation. The shift of 
industries to countries where labour 
is paid at lower levels than in the 
‘west’ has undoubtedly hit sections of 
the workforce accustomed to regular 
employment. These are layers which 
had been protected by the nature of 
western imperialism. 

This turns the ‘aristocracy of labour’ 
theory on its head. Lenin had argued 
that the skilled working class was 
protected by the profits of imperialism, 
and hence took a conservative line. 
In fact, during World War I, it took 
a more oppositional line, launching 
mass strikes, so the characterisation 
has always appeared dubious. Today it 
seems even more so, when colonialism 
has ceased to exist, even though 
imperialism has not. 

However, there is good reason to 
doubt that the issue is as simple as the 
unskilled or semi-skilled working class 
protesting. After all, in the UK, the 
mass migration of some one million 
Poles consisted in large part of a highly 
educated, youthful layer of the Polish 
population. The limited degree of 
competition involved with indigenous 
workers, given the minimum wage, 
is clear. In the USA, a section of less 
skilled white workers supported Bernie 
Sanders, even if many others supported 
Trump. 

The new UK government, in other 
words, has recognised that the effective 
deception practised by a very rightwing 
government has reached its limits. 
What this will really mean is not clear. 
However, Theresa May directly negated 
the previous Conservative economic 
line founded on Thatcher’s view that 


there was no such thing as society. 
In her speech to the Conservative 
conference she spoke of helping one 
another, social interaction and the state 
helping the citizenry. 

Martin Wolf has argued in the 
Financial Times that this change in 
policy marks a new era or epoch, to 
be compared to the change introduced 
by the Labour government of 1945 and 
its reversal by Thatcher in 1979. The 
question is whether British policy will 
go beyond rhetoric and through which 
highways and byways it will pass. In 
my view, Wolf is correct, though the 
course will not be determined just 
by the intentions of the British prime 
minister or the new US president. The 
political shift under Reagan/Thatcher 
was not voluntarist or dependent on 
elected conservatives. There was 
already a shift to finance capital, and 
so-called ‘monetarism’ had already 
conquered the economics profession. 

Economy today 

The ultimate basis of such a movement 
is more fundamental in the increasing 
socialisation of the means of production 
and indeed of all aspects of society. 
In spite of the attempt to talk up 
competition, the economy is run by a 
small number of very wealthy firms. 
The fact that there is limited competition 
among them means little. They have 
considerable power over the market 
and hence over when, where and how 
to introduce new technology, and how 
much money, if any, to invest. The 
market today is not what it was in the 
19th century. Indeed, the argument 
that follows is that it has taken a more 
and more deeply monopolistic turn 
very recently, particularly since 2011. 

Today, the United States is the 
hegemonic power, in a manner 
befitting its time. It is the global 
finance capitalist power and the 
overarching military sovereign. It is 
also in decline, having assumed the 
role during World War II, although it 
was in preparation for that situation 
during the 1920s. It, therefore, leads 
the process of socialisation at home 
and abroad. Its companies and its 
market plays the crucial role in the 
global economy. Its finance capital 
- firms like Goldman Sachs, Morgan 
Stanley and JPMorgan Chase - and its 
private equity are critical. 

A very recent series of articles in 
The Economist argues that there is a 
new assertion of ‘monopoly’ power 


within the world economy: 

A small number of giant companies are 
once again on the march, tightening 
their grip on global markets, merging 
with each other to get even bigger, and 
enjoying vast profits. As a proportion 
of GDP, American corporate profits 
are higher than they have ever been 
at any time since 1929. 2 

Further in the same issue it is pointed out 
that the three biggest asset management 
funds in the USA - Blackrock, Vanguard 
and State Street - hold the largest 
shareholding in 40% of firms listed 
on the stock exchanges, which in turn 
“account for nearly 80% of the market”. 
We have witnessed, according to The 
Economist, a double change - a turn 
to monopoly among firms in general 
and an increasing degree of control 
over those firms. In fact, this leads to 
the conclusion that the US is basically 
controlled in economic terms by a 
very few people - fewer indeed than 
most conspiracy theorists might have 
supposed. 

The argument that this marks a 
major change in the global control 
over capitalism is simplistic. It was 
Lenin, basing himself on Hilferding, 
who raised the whole question of 
political economic control, pointing 
to the importance of monopoly and 
its imperialist nature. Later during 
the 30s, under Franklin Roosevelt 
the Temporary National Economic 
Commission produced a report, which 
included the point that there were some 
eight families/conglomerates who 
played crucial roles in the American 
economy: Rockefeller, Du Pont, 
Mellon, etc. Paul Sweezy worked for 
the TNEC and wrote his own essay on 
the subject, broadening it to produce a 
theory of monopoly capital. 

The post-war period reverted to 
the growth of industrial capital, with 
finance capital being secondary and 
research on control over the economy 
concentrated on the interrelations 
between corporations and their 
interlocking holdings. Rockefeller 
family holdings, for instance, remained 
important. The period after the 70s 
saw the restoration of finance capital 
to a controlling position within the 
US economy in particular, and its 
globalisation. This is the time of 
Reagan and Thatcher, to which Martin 
Wolf refers. 

That period was effectively put on 


hold by the crisis beginning in 2006, 
or even earlier. It would be inevitable 
that under conditions of crisis and 
limited but controlled investment 
there would be a change in form and 
structure. The overall strategy adopted 
by the capitalist class and hence most 
governments was one of ‘austerity’, 
involving restricted government 
budgets, reduced welfare benefits 
and the acceptance of permanently 
high unemployment. This was the 
restoration of the reserve army of 
labour and an attempt to restore the 
market to the point of full commodity 
fetishistic control. It was, in effect, an 
attempt to complete the ‘revolution’ of 
‘Thatcher-Reagan’. Increased levels of 
monopoly were probably inevitable, 
particularly when the crisis struck. 

I began by pointing to the change 
in ruling class policy in reply to the 
opposition now showing itself in more 
or less inchoate forms, such as Brexit or 
the US election, but also less indirectly 
in southern Europe from Greece to 
Portugal. From the standpoint of the 
changing nature of the economy, the 
new bourgeois line appears as chaotic 
as the opposition. Concessions require 
more than a limited retreat. 

In the UK, the reduced squeeze on 
benefits and greater expenditure on 
infrastructure are not enough to assuage 
the grievances of the population. The 
government would have to reverse 
its reductions in state employment, 
deliberately subsidise new industries 
and remove student fees, as well as 
restore state benefits for the less well 
off. This would require a substantial 
increase in taxes for the better off. It 
clearly will not do it both because the 
ruling class does not want to pay more 
tax and because, just as importantly, 
it would give more confidence to a 
working class less restrained by a 
reserve army of labour and commodity 
fetishism. 

Limited solution 

The intention of the ruling class, therefore, 
is to implement no more than very limited 
concessions, confined especially to 
examples which have been highlighted 
by the press or direct opposition. That 
does not, however, mean that Wolf is 
not right to say that we are in a new era, 
within the overall decline of capitalism. 
Clearly permanent, if slightly weakened 
austerity, is a feature of the modern 
globalised economy. Finance capital 
has suffered a blow in the crisis and, 
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although it has a high level of ownership 
of the economy, remains restricted 
by the effects of its crash, including 
greater regulation by the state. The era 
of ‘globalisation’ is over in the sense 
that more industries will not easily be 
shifted to China, or east Asia, given the 
opposition to that process. 

On the other hand, the situation in 
the third world is getting more and 
more acute. The Chinese crisis needs a 
chapter to itself, but China’s super-rapid 
growth was partly illusory and partly 
necessarily time limited. Its effect on 
the third world has been considerable in 
view of the drop in raw material prices 
and purchases. In addition the political 
situation is unsustainable in countries 
like South Africa and Brazil, where the 
ruling parties claimed to be on the left. 

The South African situation is 
one in which the Communist Party 
has played a central role in the 
ruling party, the African National 
Congress, since it became important 
60 years ago. Its failure puts South 
Africa in a comparable, though not 
identical, situation to that of eastern 
European countries today. Brazil is 
more complex, but the removal of the 
leftwing president by the right, under 
conditions where she has limited 
popular support, also raises the question 
of a genuinely socialist party. It may be 
surprising that the ruling class sees a 
more rightwing political party as some 
kind of solution for these countries, 
given the patent failure of the market 
in much of the world. 

In eastern Europe the de facto 
political failure threatens the EU as a 
whole, both through migration and the 
increasing level of nationalist demands. 
It is a paradox that the eastern European 
countries should be dependent on EU 
aid, including from the UK, while they 
object to the supra-national form of the 
European Union. As noted previously, 
Brexit is partly a consequence of 
their economic failure. The Stalinist 
inheritance makes it difficult for any 
genuinely leftwing party. In a sense 
this applies to the whole world, but that 
barrier is beginning to fade in the west. 
That was most particularly shown in the 
USA, where Bernie Sanders attracted 
mass support. 

The present fonn of capitalism is 
not identical to what existed at the 
time of Hilferding and Lenin. The 
United States is the global economic 
hegemon. Its finance capital is globally 
dominant. Its industrial capital is 
primary and, although crucial, it shares 
its industrial role with Gennany and 
Japan. However, the US market itself 
is primary in the global economy. In 
the second place, it is effectively being 
challenged by Chinese capital, but the 
US is actively preventing the latter 
from becoming global. It had already 
done the same to Russian capital, but 
the latter was weaker. 

As part of the switch in the form of 
global control, much of the workforce 
is now in east Asia, primarily China. 
However, the US has retained its 
dominance through finance, but also 
through the retention of technological 
leadership in industry. That was partly 
through its primacy in research, but 
also through aggressively retaining its 
patents and preventing western firms 
falling into the hands of the Chinese. 

The basis of US hegemony rests on 
another crucial economic relationship 
- that of labour productivity. The US 
retains global leadership in this respect, 
even though growth in productivity is 
currently static. In other words, it is 
not just monopoly and non-economic 
operations that supports US hegemony. 
This is less a result of US actions 
than of the failure of other countries. 
One aspect of this is that Stalinist 
productivity levels were abysmal and 
Russia has inherited that economic 
relationship. It is also true that Chinese 
economic productivity, even with the 
same technology, is inferior to that of 
the USA. This is where the market 
has delivered. It is an elementary truth 
that economic force works better than 


political force. It is no accident that 
China’s potential competitors like 
Japan, Germany and South Korea were 
supported by the USA, albeit as part of 
the cold war. There are still US troops 
in those countries. 

China served another purpose: that 
of so-called globalisation - the shift of 
industry from the existing workforce 
to a more controlled, lower-paid one. 
The ruling class did not anticipate the 
very rapid pace of growth or the relative 
intransigence of the Chinese ruling 
group. The Chinese agreed, whether 
implicitly or explicitly, to go the whole 
way in the introduction of the market, 
to the point of full privatisation, but 
clearly have no intention of carrying 
it out. As a result, there is friction with 
the western capitalist class and a rise 
of Chinese nationalism. 

The overall tendency, the growth 
of monopoly and the still powerful 
role of finance capital had helped 
accelerate the increasing integration 
of the various parts of the global 
economy. The different treaties to 
this end, for east Asia and for Europe 
are now in trouble. The Transatlantic 
Trade and Investment Partnership 
and Trans-Pacific Partnership have 
been specifically targeted by Trump. 
We had previously been told by the 
United States: 

The TPP facilitates the development 
of production and supply chains, and 
seamless trade, enhancing efficiency 
and supporting our goal of creating 
and supporting jobs, raising living 
standards, enhancing conservation 
efforts, and facilitating cross-border 
integration, as well as opening 
domestic markets. 3 

Nationalism 

In fact the question of supply networks is 
critical and from this point of view, Brexit is 
going in the opposition direction - towards 
disintegration. In its economic incarnation, 
the European Union is precisely about the 
institutionalisation of supply networks. 
It has set up bureaucratic structures in 
order to regulate the network of supplies 
to the major industries and outlets in 
the EU. The forces of production drive 
towards internationalisation in structure, 
production, workforce and supply. 
Competition is necessarily limited and 
sometimes non-existent. 

On the other hand, both the 
compulsion driving this process and 
the increasing uncertainty following 
the counterrevolutionary process from 
the 70s onwards, combined with the 
real crisis from 2006, have unsettled 
substantial layers of the population. 
The removal of pennanent jobs, the 
need to change towns, countries and 
even continents in order to survive is 
enough of a threat to reject the apparent 
future. The socialist alternative is 
real, putting the human being first, 
planning for a humane future, but then 
the working class is not yet a class. To 
be a class it has to be international and 
international/^?, conscious of its history 
and its task. Instead, demoralised, parts 
of the class have turned to immediate 
xenophobia, nationalism and anti¬ 
immigrant attitudes. 

The present turn to nationalism in 
Europe is of a different character to its 
earlier incarnation. It is not clear that it 
is the same phenomenon. Today, we are 
speaking of two kinds of nationalism - 
one, as in Catalonia or Scotland, which 
is part of the politics of disintegration, 
consequent on the crisis. It starts from 
a politics of despair at the possibility 
of a socialist victory. It is a deliberate 
attempt to ignore and overcome the 
demands of the forces of production. 
The increasing depth of the division 
of labour, the increasing integration of 
the global economy and socialisation 
of the means of production make 
independence from the global hegemon 
impossible. The logical antithesis of 
the current situation is that of a global 
society in which the citizens of the world 
have the greatest possible control from 


below, which includes a high level of 
devolution. The fact, however, is that 
the USA exercises economic, financial 
and military control. No country is 
independent of it. Within that structure 
there are nation-states, which are part 
of larger regional structures, and all 
are subject to the global capitalist form 
headed by the USA. Secession from 
the immediate controlling form of 
the nation-state may achieve a degree 
of cultural autonomy and, in the case 
of a richer region, a greater degree of 
prosperity, particularly for the local 
ruling class. Every case is particular, 
but there is no guarantee that workers 
will be better off. 

The nationalism of eastern European 
states began as an action of people in 
despair at the apparent absence of a 
successful alternative to Stalinism. The 
turn to the far right - initially in Croatia, 
but now taken up in Hungary and Poland 
- cannot last very long. Nationalism is 
necessarily exclusive and historically 
has been inevitably belligerent, as has 
been seen in Armenia-Azerbaijan, 
parts of the fonner Yugoslavia and in 
earlier times in Europe. However, the 
earlier fonn was propelled by a nascent 
or successful capitalism needing to 
establish itself and expand. The present 
form - as described above, but also in the 
west - has different roots. It is defensive 
and carried forward by sections of the 
white- and blue-collar working class. 

It is worthwhile noting that in 
England anti-immigrant nationalism 
is not based on any reality. Up to one 
million Polish immigrants have settled 
in the UK, but they do not conform to the 
stereotype of an unskilled, uneducated 
worker supposedly competing with the 
English manual working class. There are 
issues around queues to get into schools 
and hospitals/surgeries, but they could 
be dealt with and in any case are time- 
limited. Instead we have to understand 
that the anti-immigrant psychosis has 
been deliberately fostered by the far 
right and used by the governing party. 
It is noteworthy that the Conservatives 
deliberately promoted an anti-Scottish 
English nationalism in order to be 
elected. This nationalist ethos is closer 
to the fonn of Nazi nationalism used to 
victimise the Jewish population. 

To sum up, in large part, contemporary 
nationalism, as in the case of Brexit, is a 
reflection of a demand to withdraw from 
the increasingly integrating world, and 
demonising immigrants and other parts 
of the population, real or imaginary, is 
part of this process. 

The nationalism being used by 
Donald Trump at one level seems to 
conform to this picture of white, less 
skilled, poorly paid workers rebelling 
against their economic plight, but 
studies seem to indicate that his 
supporters are generally better off than 
the average voter. It is clear that the US 
unemployment level is several orders 
of magnitude higher than officially 
proclaimed. It is equally clear that wages 
and salaries of the majority have been 
stagnant since the 70s, while the current 
crisis has intensified the economic 
difficulties of the majority, white or 
blue-collar workers. The political form 
of contemporary capitalism has gelled 
into a rigid structure, in which elections 
provide limited choice. Knowledge and 
the media are generally controlled by 
the wealthy or sometimes by the state 
and less wealthy financial groups, while 
education is controlled by a centre-right 
consensus. 

There really appears to be no 
alternative, other than one of upsetting 
the applecart, as it were. Those on the 
left find themselves having to climb 
an enormous mountain of consistent 
failures to find a successful alternative, 
at least superficially. This is not helped 
by the fact that in the USA there are still 
Stalinist-type groups which claim to be 
on the left. So it is hardly surprising that 
demagogues on the right should find an 
audience. However, the positive side 
of Trump is that he has shown that the 
present undemocratic form is broken. 

Bernie Sanders is the first leftwing 


candidate in the overall nomination 
process to gamer mass support. Clearly 
he could not have been allowed to win, 
and he did not do so. The right will not 
be taken by surprise next time, whether 
it is the Democrats or the Republicans. 

However, it is not clear how long 
the present structures can last, whether 
in the USA or elsewhere in the west. 
It appears inevitable that the left will 
find a way of using existing structures 
to demonstrate its own appeal. That is 
what has happened in the UK. Given 
the fact that there seems no way the 
present crisis will end, one might 
anticipate that the old centre-left 
structures will either self-destruct or 
reincarnate as a genuine left. There is no 
longer any meaning to be given to the 
successors to a dead social democratic 
formation. The members of the House of 
Representatives or House of Commons 
at the present time are largely career 
politicians rather than people serving to 
fulfil the needs of the population. Few 
would say that they have betrayed their 
constituents or fulfilled their missions, 
since most people regard them as having 
no other purpose than to do their best for 
themselves and those in power. 

The ruling class does in fact recognise 
this situation and appears to be retreating 
in order to secure stabilisation, as in the 
rhetoric around Brexit in the UK. 

Fascism 

The rise of far-right parties, as in France, 
and far-right governments, as in Poland 
and Hungary, has raised the question of 
whether fascism is possible or even on 
the order of the day. The success of the 
UK Independence Party and of Tramp 
himself adds salience to this concern. 
None of these parties or individuals are 
actually fascist, but the question has been 
nonetheless raised. 

One characteristic of pre-war fascism 
is showing itself in Hungary and Poland 
- and that is anti-Semitism, which is 
more generally on the rise as a result 
of the present crisis. Simon Kuper 
brings out some of the examples in the 
world at the present time, but argues 
that such anti-Semitism is weak. 4 He 
is generally right, in the sense that 
another holocaust or mini-holocaust is 
unlikely. Nonetheless it is significant that 
a substantial section of the population 
should be anti-Semitic and so adopt a 
non-rational explanation for the crisis. 
The fact that Zionists may have an 
interest in raising the levels of anti- 
Semitism above reality does not mean, 
on the other hand, that it is not rising. 
It is, however, highly unlikely that the 
ruling class will turn to anti-Semitism 
as a fonn of rule or even sanction it in 
association with a far-right group. 

A primary characteristic of fascism 
has been its corporatism, as in Germany 
and Italy. The Nazi Party saw itself 
as a necessary intermediary between 
worker and capitalist in order to establish 
corporate harmony. It effectively 
controlled the working class by force, 
while imposing itself on the ruling 
class. For this purpose, it established 
a thoroughgoing police state and tried 
to atomise the population. In fact, 
fascism was limited in what it could 
do, as its ideology was patent nonsense. 
Nationalism and anti-Semitism were 
accepted by the Gennan ruling class 
under chaotic conditions, as their least 
bad alternative, while the peasantry 
and petty bourgeoisie voted for Hitler. 
However, the stability of the Nazi 
state was ultimately a military one. 
This meant that military spending was 
used to end the economic crisis and 
Nazi power was then based on the 
conquest of neighbouring countries, 
followed by a wider expansion. This 
ensured the relative prosperity of the 
Gennan population, with the exception 
of political dissidents, Jews, the 
disabled, Roma, etc, who were killed 
or incarcerated. 

While it is possible to imagine 
conditions which might predispose 
the ruling class of a particular small 
country towards such a dictatorial 
fonn, fascism would not work even for 


them at the present time. Nonetheless, 
the rising discontent of the population, 
and increasingly amongst the working 
class, will need to be assuaged. The 
existing forms of control are losing their 
potency. Divisions within the class will 
not be enough, whether in terms of pay, 
prestige or social mobility. Repression 
within the system is inevitable, but it 
will be limited, without removing basic 
bourgeois-democratic fonns. 

There are some groups on the left 
who expect world war as the last throw 
of the luling class. There is no question 
but that war has been intrinsic to the 
stability of capitalism over the last two 
centuries. However, although possible, 
it is unlikely, as neither side can win a 
nuclear war. Conventional war other 
than between two highly developed 
military powers will not provide a 
sufficient economic incentive. However, 
such powers will possess nuclear 
weapons, which will limit the war. It is 
also the case that full-scale, non-nuclear 
wars between such powers would most 
likely completely destroy them. 

In China there is a police state, 
and penalties are severe for those 
who threaten that state, but it has a 
core peasant population, which is 
relatively stable and hence does not 
need a different form at this time. 
Furthermore, there does not seem to be 
an obvious alternative. In Russia, for 
example, while Stalinism still provides 
a barrier to the acceptance of socialism, 
the clear failure of the successor states 
to the Soviet Union also prevents the 
acceptance of market capitalism. In the 
meantime, the present regime in China 
can continue, but the thousands of 
strikes and demonstrations, combined 
with the increasing industrialisation 
and urbanisation of the country, make 
change inevitable. 

The failure of the capitalist class to 
understand its own limitations has been 
the chief reason for its failure to absorb 
the former Soviet Union states and the 
difficulties in eastern Europe. Instead 
of accepting the economies as they 
stood, to begin with, they effectively 
destroyed them. That left these countries 
without an indigenous industry, apart 
from those related to raw materials. 
Those without raw materials to sell 
were left impoverished, having to accept 
western assembly firms. Those states are 
effectively unviable without subsidies. 

Conclusion 

We have argued that we are living in a new 
turn within a declining capitalism. The 
ruling class is confused both objectively 
and subjectively in its strategy. It is clear 
that it has to make concessions, but it is 
not prepared to effect any real change. 
Nonetheless, moving between the 
extreme economic repression in Greece 
and concessions in Portugal and Spain, 
it has shown some flexibility. For the 
bourgeoisie the choice is between further 
forms of private enterprise and chaos in 
economic terns, and concessions and 
repression. In spite of Keynesians like 
Summers, the political-economic crisis 
can only continue, given the nature of 
the class relation. The working class 
still needs to find its revolutionary form 
both objectively and subjectively, but 
conditions are moving in that direction • 

This article, like the one from 
the same author published 
last week , 5 is based on Hillel 
Ticktin’s ‘Notes’ in the Critique 
journal . 6 

Notes 

1 . For a short account of my view of more general 
changes in contemporary political economy, see 
my article, ‘The period of transition’ (Weekly 
Worker October 6 2016). 

2. www.economist.com/news/special- 
report/21707048-small-group-giant- 
companiessome-old-some-neware-once-again- 
dominating-global. 

3. https://ustr.gov/about-us/policy-offices/press- 
office/press-releases/2015/october/summary-trans- 
pacific-partnership. 

4. www.ft.com/content/5e757a70-d377-l leO- 
9d6a-00144feab49a. 

5. ‘Integration and disintegration’, December 1. 

6. www.tandfonline.com/doi/bs/10.1080/0301 
7605.2016.1255489?joumalCode=rcso20. 
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Protecting the guilty 

As with Jimmy Savile, writes Eddie Ford, the sex abuse scandal reflects unequal power relations in society 



Jimmy Savile: Knighthood saved him 


ver the last few weeks almost 
every day saw new ghastly 
revelations about ‘historic’ 
abuse in football, obviously 
with a lot more to come. Post-Jimmy 
Savile, we encounter a depressingly 
familiar litany: predatory manipula¬ 
tors, disempowerment, establishment 
complicity, cover-ups, guilt, silence, 
etc. Turn the clock back only a little 
bit and abuse and rape seems almost 
routine - part of the British way of life. 

The accounts of child sexual abuse 
by former football coaches began 
to emerge in mid-November, with 
former professional footballer Andy 
Woodward, now 43, who described 
his own experience out of a desire to 
liberate himself from the “massive, 
horrible burden” that had shaped and 
distorted his life. 1 He detailed the 
horrific abuse he suffered from the 
age of 11, whilst a Crewe Alexandra 
trainee, at the hands of coach, scout 
and - as we now know - serial sex 
abuser, Barry Bennell, who has also 
worked for Leeds United, Stoke C ity 
and Manchester City. 

Woodward, naturally, knows of 
other former professional players who 
were also targeted by Bennell - not 
to mention the many more that never 
made it as professional footballers, 
who could number hundreds. His own 
career ended at the age of 29, as he was 
unable to cope with the traumatising 
impact of what he had endured - feeling 
forced during one game to fake an 
injury because he was having yet 
another panic attack. Woodward said 
he has been suicidal “on probably 10 
occasions” and spent his professional 
life battling depression and anxiety. 

As for Bennell, he is due to appear 
in court on December 14 charged 
with eight counts of sexual assault - a 
familiar situation for him. During a 
1994 tour to the United States with the 
Staffordshire team, Stones Dominoes, 
Bennell was arrested in Florida on 
six counts of “sexual battery” and 
sentenced to four years imprisonment. 
In the meantime though, a 1996 UK 
Channel 4 Dispatches programme 
featured further allegations of abuse. As 
a result, Bennell was arrested again on 
his return to England, this time being 
sentenced to nine years imprisonment 
after admitting 23 charges of sexual 
offences against six boys aged nine 
to 15 (a further 22 offences were left 
on file because the crown prosecution 
service decided it did not want to put 
young boys through the trauma of 
a trial). Then in May 2015, Bennell 
received a further sentence for abusing 
a former Preston North End player in 
1980. Yes, Barry Bennell had quite a 
career in football. 

Then we had the story of George 
Ormond, a former Newcastle United 
youth coach imprisoned in 2002 for 
sexual offences and described by 
the judge at the time as a “predatory 
abuser”. Derek Bell - who later played 
for Newcastle - accused management 
of a cover-up, claiming he alerted 
the club in 1998, but Ormond was 
not investigated or reported to the 
police until three years later. On 
December 2 we had an even more 
dramatic, and equally sordid, cover-up 
allegation from Gary Johnson, of 
Chelsea, who said he was paid £50,000 
not to go public about how he was 
sexually abused from the age of 13 
by the team’s coach, Eddie Heath 
(Chelsea immediately apologised 
“profusely” to Johnson). 2 Just as 
shocking, the following day The 
Independent reported a Chelsea youth 
player’s anonymous allegation that 
Dario Gradi, then the team’s assistant 


manager, visited his family’s home to 
“smooth over” a complaint of sexual 
assault against Heath going back to 
1974 - recalling that in the course of 
the one-hour meeting, Gradi admitted 
that Heath “gets a bit close to the boys” 
and also said “sorry if he’s overstepped 
the mark in his fondness this time”. 3 
By coincidence, Gradi was Crewe 
Alexandra’s manager when Barry 
Bennell was coach and in 1998 was 
awarded an MBE for “services to 
football”. 

Ex-Southampton manager Harry 
Redknapp made an informative 
appearance on the BBC’s Today 
programme (December 6). He revealed 
that “rumours” about Bob Higgins 
being a prolific abuser had been “rife” 
for years, yet, quite incredibly, Higgins 
set up his own football academy after 
getting dismissed by Southampton in 
1989 after one allegation too many. 
After watching the Dispatches show, 
Redknapp assumed “that would be the 
end of him”, but was “just amazed that 
he’s been involved in football since that 
day”, albeit in a minor league. 

In 1989 the Football League sent a 
letter to every club urging them not get 
involved with the Bob Higgins Football 
Academy, and in 1997 the police and 
social services sent a joint letter to 
schools and youth groups warning 
them that “Mr Higgins poses a risk to 


children” - not that anything was done 
about it. 4 Higgins told Dispatches that 
he was a born-again Christian and faith 
healer, saying he baptised players at 
their request (but they always kept 
their shorts on). 5 

Gagging orders 

The allegations piling up, on November 
24 the Football Association established 
a helpline in collaboration with the 
National Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children. They received over 
50 calls within the first two hours and 
the total has now passed the thousand 
mark, which, according to the charity, is 
“more than three times as many referrals 
as in the first three days of the Jimmy 
Savile scandal”. John Cameron, the 
NSPCC’s head of helplines, saidhewas 
“astonished” by the volume of men who 
had come forward after Woodward’s 
Guardian revelations, pointing out 
that “what’s special about this is that 
men are coming forward” - there had 
always been a “real problem about 
getting men to talk about non-recent 
abuse or indeed young boys talking 
about current abuse”. 

Maybe panicking slightly, the 
FA hastily produced a film about 
keeping children safe in the sport, 
featuring England captain Wayne 
Rooney. Furthermore, on November 
27 it announced it was to set up an 


internal review into exactly what 
Crewe Alexandra and Manchester City 
knew about Barry Bennell and others 
at the time of the alleged offences, 
and what steps the FA took to address 
those allegations from the 1970s up to 
2005. The end point for the inquiry has 
been chosen on the grounds that that 
was when an Independent Football 
Commission report gave the game a 
relatively clean bill of health for the 
safeguarding policies it had introduced 
since the late 1990s. 

By now, according to a victim 
support group, “calls and emails are 
coming in all the time” from players 
claiming - like Gary Johnson - to have 
been forced by clubs to sign non¬ 
disclosure agreements (ie, gagging 
orders) in return for compensation. 
If proven, the damage this could do 
to the FA - and football in general - is 
incalculable: a deliberate and conscious 
strategy to hush up victims of child sex 
abuse in order to preserve the good 
reputation of the footballing authorities 
and, probably more importantly, keep 
the money rolling in. 

Unsurprisingly, the FA has been 
criticised by Conservative MP, 
Damian Collins - chair of the House 
of Commons’ culture, media and sport 
committee - for being “too slow” in 
reacting to the avalanche of allegations. 
Collins wanted to know whether the 
review has “the power to go wherever 
the FA has jurisdiction” and - even more 
importantly - if the “only grounds for 
not publishing his report in full should 
be that it might prejudice a criminal 
investigation”. The Tory MP added that 
“we can’t have [a] situation where the 
FA board edits a report simply because 
they don’t like it”. Similarly, former 
Labour sport minister, Gerry Sutcliffe, 
has talked of “previous concerns” about 
how the FA dealt with the governance 
of sport and youth development - such 
as scrapping a project in 2003 meant to 
ensure children were being protected 
from sexual abuse. 

In many respects typifying the 
immense problems facing victims of 
child sexual abuse is five-times world 
darts champion Eric Bristow. Inviting 
disgrace, he moronically tweeted: 
“Might be a loony, but if some football 
coach was touching me when I was a kid, 
as I got older I would have went back 
and sorted that poof out”. Later, making 
himself look truly wretched, he posted: 
“Sorry - meant paedo, not poof.” 

Inevitably, and deservedly, Bristow 
was sacked by Sky Sports from the 
commentary job he had held since the 
1990s. Eventually he came out with a 
fairly mealy-mouthed ‘apology’, but 
the damage has been done. Mixing 
overt homophobia with a hyper¬ 
masculinity, Bristow attempted in his 
tweets to shame child abuse survivors 
as “wimps” - the unmistakable message 
being that real men do not effeminately 
cry or spill their guts to The Guardian. 

Such a toxic attitude, that regards 
victims of child abuse as weak and 
therefore easily intimidated into 
silence, can only mean more people 
will suffer: it is part of the problem. 
Frighteningly, Bristow is coming 
out with such primeval views now 
- so imagine what it must have been 
like in the 1970s and 1980s, both in 
football clubs and wider society. The 
pressure to conform must have been 
overwhelming: after all, who wants to 
be a wimp? 

Vertical 

Obviously, sexual abuse is not confined to 
football - it must affect every elite sport. 
Operation Hydrant - a police investigation 
into allegations of “non-recent” child 


sexual abuse - has confirmed that 
allegations relating to other sports had 
been received, although at the moment 
the “vast majority” have come from the 
world of football. We shall wait and see. 

Crucially, we are dealing with 
vertical power relationships in 
a situation where very young men 
and women are being offered a life- 
transforming opportunity. Becoming 
an Olympic cyclist or professional 
footballer means you are not fated to 
a life in poorly paid, soul-crushing, 
insecure work or the dole: you can 
actually be a contender. But because 
there are so many people wanting to do 
it coaches and scouts have enormous 
power. Football teams recruit hundreds 
of kids every year, but also have 
ruthless clear-outs. With so much at 
stake, you are almost bound to become 
compliant towards the coach: do what 
he wants, when he wants, whate\’er it is. 

Clearly, communists do not 
disapprove of measures like making 
sure coaches - or whoever - are not 
left alone with kids, and so on. But 
what about life outside the football 
stadium or cycling club? Ultimately, 
the power relations in football, or any 
other elite sport, are a reflection of 
those in society as a whole. Lookback 
at Savile - who gave him the keys to 
Broadmoor hospital? None other than 
Margaret Thatcher, upholder of family 
values, who year after year invited the 
holy fool round to Downing Street for 
Christmas dinner. But what say did 
the doctors and nurses have, and how 
come the hospital authorities allowed a 
sociopath to roam the hospital wards at 
will? No-one seems to have questioned 
this arrangement, which was like 
something from a horror movie. If 
they had, however, what would have 
happened to them? You can reasonably 
surmise that it would not have helped 
their career. 

Savile, on the other hand, ruthlessly 
milked his apparently endless 
connections at the top of society to 
exploit and abuse vulnerable patients 
and staff on an industrial scale. Savile 
was not even particularly subtle about 
his loathsome exploits, opening 
admitting in 1990 that being awarded 
a knighthood was a “gi-normous relief’ 
because it got him “off the hook” - a 
‘get out of jail free’ card, as for a few 
years previously the tabloids had been 
“sniffing about” in the hope of catching 
him out. 6 Virtually a confession. But 
no matter. Not only was he knighted: 
he was a friend of the royal family 
and Margaret Thatcher. After all, 
he had raised millions for charity. 
In other words, he was protected by 
establishment institutions right up until 
his death. 

The same essentially goes for the 
ongoing football scandal. Here we are 
not dealing with mere rotten apples 
like Bennell or Higgins, but a deeper 
sickness at the heart of society, whereby 
a small elite has acquired staggering 
amounts of power, influence and money 
at the expense of the majority. No 
inquiry led by a judge or QC will ever 
question these assumptions • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. The Guardian November 16 2016. 

2. www.theguardian.com/sport/2016/dec/02/gary- 
johnson-says-chelsea-paid-him-50000-for-silence- 
about-abuse. 

3. www.independent.co.uk/news/uk/home-news/ 
dario-gradi-child-sexual-abuse-football-fa- 
investigation-crewe-alexandra-a7459546.html. 

4. www.theguardian.com/football/2016/dec/05/ 
football-league-wamed-all-its-clubs-about-bob- 
higgins-in-1989. 

5. Ibid. 

6. Reprinted in The Independent June 29 2014. 
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RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 


Down with war - long live revolution! 

One hundred years ago this month, in December 1916, an organising committee of Bolshevik-influenced students issued 
this underground proclamation, calling on students in Russia who were opposed to the war to come together with workers 
and peasants to put a provisional revolutionary government in power. The proclamation of this organising committee, 
linking revolutionary student circles at higher educational institutions in Petrograd, reflects the impact of the Zimmerwald 
movement upon leading student revolutionary activists in Russia. 

This text was first republished by Alexander Shliapnikov in 1923 and has been translated and annotated by Barbara Allen. It is 
the first in a series of new translations of revolutionary leaflets and statements being published in commemoration of the 100th 
anniversary of the Russian Revolution by US historian Barbara Allen and John Riddell (https://johnriddell.wordpress.com). 


■ 



Tsar Nicholas 'the bloody’: by 1916 the masses were already stirring 


Appeal to 

revolutionary 

students 

‘Proletarians of all countries, unite! ’ 
To the revolutionary students of Russia: 

The glory of victory is given only 
to the brave, 

The fallen in struggle do not know 
shame ... 

Youth, our song is sung to you - 
Eternal glory to you ... 

Comrades! During the years of reaction, 
when work was difficult and routine, there 
were no questions demanding definite 
actions toward their solution. Therefore, 
the differentiation which was occurring 
among our students could not come to 
light in a sufficiently well-defined way. 
Vulgar, bourgeois moods grew among 
students and became stronger in the stinking 
decay of a bastardised constitution. Only 
now these moods have been revealed 
in all their strength. Such moods attest 
to the complete ideological bankruptcy 
and reckless opportunism of the general 
student body. 

At one time they seemed united in 
their revolutionary democratic mood. 
Now, given the exacerbation of class 
contradictions in society, students have 
split into two opposing groups. First, the 
bourgeois-opportunist group, which is 
ideologically connected to the Russian 
liberal bourgeoisie, has become much 
stronger recently. The second group is 
revolutionary socialist and possesses the 
internationalist, class-based ideology of 
the world proletariat. 

With no desire at all to appeal to 
the former group, we appeal to those 
comrades who share our convictions, 
but who for some reason still stand on 
the sidelines of the socialist work of 
proletarian organisations. In the past, a 
large part of the student body merely 
sympathised with this work, but at the 
present moment the revolutionary world 
view obligates one to take corresponding 
action. Events force upon these students 
the need either to renounce their 
sympathy and to completely merge 
with the bourgeois sector of students and 
with the Russian bourgeoisie, or to move 
from thoughts and words toward definite 
revolutionary action and to connect 
themselves with the proletariat in the 
great struggle to overthrow modern-day 
slavery. 

Yes, the students were very 
‘sympathetic’. They talked very much 
about the interests of ‘the people’, but 
they spent too much time in thought to 
be capable of doing the slightest thing 
in the name of their great values. All the 
best ones perished. Merging their sense 
of consciousness and will with those of 
‘the hungry and the slaves’, they went 
forward on the straight path of difficult, 
heroic struggle against the current tsar’s 
predatory pack of hounds. 

Eternal memory to those who were 
lost for the sacred cause! 

Eternal memory to those who were 
tormented in rotten prisons! 

Eternal memory to those who told us 
the living word!... 

And the students?! They convinced 
themselves that they held a definite 


ideological position and by it they justified 
their inaction and weak will. They did 
not notice that they had long ago lost 
any defined ‘position’. They stood not on 
the firm foundation of ideological-social 
convictions, but in a dirty swamp of 
vulgar opportunism. So they lived for a 
long time. They breathed the poisoned 
air of ideological demoralisation. They 
held forth, in their own self-importance, 
about their highly elevated ‘position’ and 
the absolute worth of their (stagnant) 
moods. Years passed by, while the students 
became more and more bogged down. 

The world war broke out as a result 
of the plundering policy of the ruling 
classes and their governments, and it put 
on the agenda very acute questions, which 
everyone had to answer quickly. Various 
social strata in Russia reacted differently 
to these burning questions and to the 
terrible events which were unfolding. 
Up to this time, there was not and could 
not have been one single attitude among 
students to these questions. No matter 
how much the bourgeois press lied about 
‘national unity’, the people (proletariat 
and peasantry) have not wanted war. 

The revolutionary minority of our 
students has gone along with the people, 
not with so-called ‘society’. The students 
were with the people on the barricades of 
the first [1905] revolution, suffered with 
them during the difficult years of reaction, 
and along with them tried to prevent 
the bloody feud of the bourgeoisie, for 
whom the people are only a means to 
an end. Together with the proletariat, 
the students defended the red flag of 
the International from concerted attack 
by the bourgeoisie of all countries and 
by some early teachers of socialism. It 
is true that some students were fooled 
by chauvinism, actively accepted war, 
and flung themselves into slaughtering 
imaginary oppressors to defend the 
‘fatherland’ - meaning the state and its 
moneybags, which are its heart and soul. 

Among those who, from the moment 
the world slaughter began, did not find 
anything better to do than merely ‘not 
oppose’, there were even some who 
had said earlier that the state is the most 
acute expression of class rule and that the 
current government expresses bourgeois 
rule. They had considered the only just 
war to be the war of the proletariat against 
the bourgeoisie and against the tyranny 
of Nicholas the Bloody, and the war of 
actual slaves against actual oppressors. 


By their decision ‘not to oppose’, 
they cut themselves off from the majority 
of their comrades. They turned their 
backs on the proletariat and turned 
toward dissolution and debauchery. Only 
after 28 months of war have they now 
come to recognise with horror that their 
hands, which they raised as if to defend 
oppressed peoples, had been woven into 
a horrible fraternal embrace with tsarism. 
They feel that they have been deceived 
and that fraternisation with monarchs is 
the chief reason for long, protracted war 
without end. 

The Second International was not 
fit to play the role of a revolutionary 
organisation of action even in 
peacetime, when contradictions between 
internationalist and national-socialist 
elements were not so acute. Its majority 
was unaware of the need for immediate 
revolutionary acts in case of imperialist 
war. When world war began, it was 
consumed with opportunism and lacked 
the desire to summon the proletariat 
to a revolutionary act. Thanks to its 
uncertain practical position, it often 
earned the sympathy of the radicalising 
intelligentsia. If it could not throw off 
the yoke of militarism from the peoples 
even in peacetime, then it was even 
less capable of doing so at the moment 
when the ‘great’ slaughter originated. 
Resolute steps were needed when the 
united world bourgeoisie faced off against 
the International, but it could not unite 
behind a single action. The bankruptcy 
of the Second International’s practical 
position showed how weak still were 
its organisation and its will to carry out 
resolute actions when needed. 

This historical lesson did not pass in 
vain. From the sea of blood and tears 
and from the moans of the maimed, 
the Third International will emerge 
as an international organisation of the 
revolutionary proletariat and of action. 
When the first Zimmerwald conference 
met, we welcomed its ‘manifesto’ 
to the proletarians of Europe as an 
attempt to gather the forces of the future 
International. 

From the very beginning of war, 
the organisational connection between 
individual parts of the international 
proletariat was severed. The proletariat 
could do no more than defend its 
socialist conquests from the bourgeoisie, 
which was united against it. Now it is 
emerging from the stage organisational 


fragmentation into the stage of unification 
on the basis of revolutionary action. From 
now on, comrades, the convictions held 
by each one of us will be tested by the 
degree of our participation in socialist 
organisations. From this moment, 
whoever is not with us is against us. 

Get to work, comrades! Go into 
the illegal social democratic workers ’ 
oiganizations! Create your own student 
organisations for struggle against war 
and its perpetrators! Connect these 
organisations with the Russian Social 
Democratic Workers’ Party. You 
should also work in legal democratic 
organisations in the spirit of fortifying 
socialist and revolutionary propaganda 
in them! Assume the initiative to act and 
speak out! By all possible means, you 
should dispel the fragmentary illusions 
that people can be emancipated by means 
of the all-Russian despot’s bayonets! To 
work! To work, comrades! 

You heard: “To you, working men and 
women, mothers and fathers, widows and 
orphans, wounded and crippled, and to 
all victims of war, we appeal, extending 
hands to one another across all borders, 
blood-drenched fields, ruins of cities and 
mountains of corpses: Proletarians ofall 
countries, unite!” These are the words of 
the first Zimmerwald manifesto. Do you 
hear them? “Two years of world war. 
Two years of devastation. Two years of 
bloodied victims and rabid reaction. Who 
will bear responsibility for this? Who 
hides behind those who cast the burning 
torch into the barrel of powder? Who 
wanted war and prepared for it already 
long ago? The ruling classes did!” 

Do you hear, comrades? “Having laid 
millions of people in the grave, having 
plunged into sorrow millions of families, 
having turned millions of families into 
widows and orphans, having heaped up 
debris upon ruins, and having destroyed 
irreplaceable objects of cultural value, 
the war entered into a dead end.” “There 
were neither victors nor conquered. More 
accurately, all were defeated, became 
weak through loss of blood, were ruined 
and were exhausted. Such are the results 
of this horror-filled war. Thus, the ruling 
classes’ fantasies about imperialist world 
dominion did not come true.” 

Do you hear, citizens? “ During 
peacetime the capitalist system deprives 
the worker of any joy in life. During war 
it deprives him of everything, even life. 
Enough murder! Enough suffering! And 


enough devastation! Use all the means 
at your disposal to promote the quickest 
possible conclusion to human slaughter! 
Demand an immediate end to the war! 
Ravaged and ruined peoples - raise 
yourselves up to struggle! Act more 
boldly! Remember that you are the 
majority, and if you want, you can become 
a strong force. Let the governments see 
that hatred toward war and the desire for 
social redemption grow in all countries. 
Then the hour of peace among peoples 
will approach. Down with war!” 

These are the words of the second 
Zimmerwald manifesto - “To the ravaged 
and ruined peoples”. This is the inviting 
voice of socialism! We are at the threshold 
of great events. They do not wait. Don’t 
tarry, comrades! Take care not to arrive 
too late! Already the vanguard of the 
International has entered the blood-filled 
arena to halt the slaughter, to destroy the 
hateful slavery and to create new fornis of 
life. All new and large forces go forward 
to the victory of the revolution and toward 
the people’s festival of insurrection. We 
will not stab them in the back. We will 
follow along behind them. So go ahead, 
comrades! Keep pace with workers in the 
ranks of the Russian Social Democratic 
Workers’ Party under the proud, red 
banners of irreconcilable struggle! 

Call the tsarist monarchy to account! 
Down with war! Long live the revo¬ 
lution! Forward! For the Provisional 
Revolutionary Government! For the 
Russian Democratic Republic! For social¬ 
ism! Long live the Third International of 
the Revolutionary Proletariat! 

Russian Social Democratic 
Workers’ Party 

Source 

‘ To the revolutionary students of Russia’ 
- appeal from the organising committee of 
the Social Democratic fractions of higher 
educational institutions, December 1916. 
First published in AG Shliapnikov Kanun 
semnadtsatogo goda Moscow/Petrograd 
1923, Vol 2, pp63-67. 

The translator - Barbara C Allen, associate 
professor of history at La Salle University, 
Philadelphia, USA - published a biography 
of Alexander Shliapnikov with Brill in 
2015, which was reissued in paperback 
by Haymarket Books in 2016. See 
Alexander Shliapnikov, 1885-1937: life 
of an old Bolshevik. 

Alexander 

Shliapnikov 

Bom into poverty in provincial Russia, 
Alexander Shliapnikov (1885-1937) 
became a skilled metalworker and a 
revolutionary Marxist. While living in 
western Europe in 1908-16, he worked 
with Vladimir Lenin. During World War 
I, he coordinated Bolshevik smuggling 
of literature into Russia. During the 
1917 revolution, Shliapnikov chaired 
the All-Russian Metalworkers’ Union 
and was appointed commissar of labour 
after the Bolsheviks took power. As 
a leader of the Workers’ Opposition 
(1919-1921), he advocated trade union 
control of the economy. After the Workers ’ 
Opposition was defeated, Shliapnikov 
wrote memoir-histories of the revolution, 
which incorporated many primary 
documents. Framed up and arrested 
under Stalin in 1935, he was executed 
in September 1937 • 
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CHOMSKY 


An anti-militarist’s moral dilemmas 

Despite being employed by an institution responsible for advanced weapons research, writes Chris 
Knight, Noam Chomsky had a political conscience that refused to lie down 



Always kept in with the academic establishment 


I t is now 50 years since Noam Chomsky 
published his celebrated article, ‘The 
responsibility of intellectuals’. 1 Few 
other writings had a greater impact on 
the turbulent political atmosphere on 
US campuses in the 1960s. The essay 
launched Chomsky’s political career as 
the world’s most intransigent and cogent 
critic of US foreign policy - a position he 
has held to this day. 

No-one could doubt Chomsky’s 
sincerity or his gratitude to the student 
protestors who brought the war in Vietnam 
to the forefront of public debate. On the 
other hand, he viewed the student rebels 
as “largely misguided’ ’, particularly when 
they advocated revolution. Referring to 
the student and worker uprising in Paris 
in May 1968, Chomsky recalls that he 
“paid virtually no attention to what was 
going on”, adding that he still believes 
he was right in this. Seeing no prospect 
of revolution in the west at this time, 
Chomsky went so far as to describe 
US students’ calls for revolution as 
“insidious”. While he admired their 
“challenge to the universities”, he 
expressed “scepticism about how they 
were focusing their protests and criticism 
of what they were doing’ ’ - an attitude that 
led to “considerable conflict” with many 
of them. 2 

As is well known, Chomsky’s 
university was the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, where he taught and 
researched linguistics in one of its research 
laboratories funded by the military. Although 
he sometimes understates MIT’s military 
role, Chomsky has never made a secret of 
its Pentagon connections. Referring to the 
1960s, he explains that MIT was 

about 90% Pentagon-funded at that time. 
And I personally was right in the middle 
of it. I was in a military lab. If you take 
a look at my early publications, they all 
say something about air force, navy, 
and so on, because I was in a military 
lab, the Research Lab for Electronics. 3 

By the late 1960s, MIT’s various laboratories 
and departments were researching 
helicopter design, radar, smart bombs 
and counterinsurgency techniques for the 
ongoing war in Vietnam. In Chomsky’s 
words: 

There was extensive weapons research 
on the MIT campus ... In fact, a good 
deal of the [nuclear] missile guidance 
technology was developed right on the 
MIT campus and in laboratories run by 
the university. 4 

Student protests 

One of the radical student newspapers of 
the time, The Old Mole, expressed things 
still more bluntly: 

MIT isn’t a centre for scientific and 
social research to serve humanity. It’s 
a part of the US war machine. Into 
MIT flow over $ 100 million a year in 
Pentagon research and development 
funds, making it the tenth largest defense 
department R and D contractor in the 
country. MIT’s purpose is to provide 
research, consulting services and trained 
personnel for the US government and 
the major corporations - research, 
services and personnel which enable 
them to maintain their control over the 
people of the world. 5 

In the light of this, it is hardly surprising 
that, according to one former MIT student, 
“most radical students, as well as many 
liberal students, wanted first and foremost 
to stop the war research”. 6 But in 1969, in 
a contribution to an official MIT report, 
Chomsky took a significantly different 
position. Echoing the language of defence 
and deterrence favoured by the university’s 
military scientists, he proposed that, rather 


than closing down the military laboratories, 
“they should be restricted to research on 
systems of a purely defensive and deterrent 
character”. One of the leading student 
activists at MIT at the time, Michael Albert, 
later described Chomsky’s cautious position 
as, in effect, “preserving war research with 
modest amendments”. 7 1 should point out, 
however, that despite their disagreements, 
Albert remains supportive of Chomsky 
to this day, as do other student radicals 
who have known Chomsky personally 
over the years. 

Back in 1969, MIT’s student radicals 
were keen to take direct action against 
the university’s war research by, among 
other things, occupying the office of 
its president, Howard Johnson. Again, 
Chomsky took a different position and 
at one point, according to one of his 
academic colleagues, he joined with other 
professors in standing in Johnson’s office 
to prevent the students from occupying it. 8 

MIT’s radicals not only organised 
occupations: they also organised a mass 
picket of the university’s nuclear missile 
laboratories. Determined to put a stop 
to this kind of disruption, the university 


eventually had six students sentenced 
to prison terms. 9 One of these students, 
George Katsiaficas, served time for 
the crime of “disruption of classes”. To 
this day, he remains indignant about his 
treatment and says that the phrase, the 
“banality of evil” - famously used by 
Hannah Arendt to describe Nazi war 
criminals - applies equally to president 
Howard Johnson. Adopting a quite 
different tone, however, Chomsky told 
Time magazine that Johnson was an 
“honest, honourable man” and it seems 
he even attended a faculty party held to 
celebrate Johnson’s success at containing 
the student protests. 10 

Chomsky has acknowledged that 
some students did suffer from incidents 
that “should not have happened”. But, 
while student leader Michael Albert 
described MIT as another “Dachau”, 
whose “victims burned in the fields of 
Vietnam”, Chomsky has again and again 
come to the university’s defence. 11 In view 
of the imprisonments, expulsions andjob 
losses suffered by MIT’s radicals, it is 
hard to know what to make of Chomsky’s 
claim that MIT’s anti-war activists “had 


no problems” from the university. Nor is 
it easy to recognise his description of MIT 
as “one of the most free universities in the 
world” with “the best relations between 
faculty and students than at any other 
university”. 12 

War criminals 

Still more puzzling was Chomsky’s 
attitude when Walt Rostow visited MIT in 
1969. Rostow was one of those prominent 
intellectuals whom Chomsky had so 
eloquently denounced in his ‘Responsibility 
of intellectuals’ article. As an advisor to 
both president John Kennedy and president 
Lyndon Johnson, Rostow had been one of 
the main architects of the war in Vietnam. In 
particular he was the strategist responsible 
for the carpet bombing of North Vietnam. 

Against this background, it was hardly 
surprising that when Rostow arrived at 
MIT his lecture was dismpted by students 
furious at his presence on their campus. 13 
Far from associating himself with such 
student rage, however, when Chomsky 
heard that Rostow was hoping to return 
to his former job at MIT, he actually 
welcomed the prospect. Then, when he 


heard that the university was poised to 
reject Rostow’s job application for fear 
of more student disruption, Chomsky 
went to Howard Johnson and threatened 
to lead MIT’s anti-war students to “protest 
publicly” - not against, but in favour 
of Rostow being allowed back to the 
university! 14 

Rostow was not the only powerful 
militarist at MIT to receive support from 
Chomsky. Twenty years later, he was, as 
he says, “one of the very few people on the 
faculty” who supported John Deutch’s bid 
to become university president. 15 Deutch 
was particularly controversial because, 
as MIT’s radical newspaper, The Thistle, 
explained, he was both an “advocate ofUS 
nuclear weapons build-up” and “a strong 
supporter of biological weapons, and of 
using chemical and biological weapons 
together in order to increase their killing 
efficiency”. In fact, by the late 1980s, 
Deutch had not only brought chemical 
and biological weapons research to MIT: 
he had apparently “pressured junior 
faculty into performing this research on 
campus”. 16 

Fearing that the university was about to 
become even “more militaristic”, MIT’s 
radicals - with the notable exception of 
Chomsky - joined others on the faculty to 
successfully block Deutch’s appointment. 
Then, later, when president Clinton made 
Deutch number two at the Pentagon and, in 
1995, director of the CIA, student activists 
demanded that MIT cut all ties with him. 
Chomsky once again disagreed, The 
New York Times reporting him as saying 
of Deutch that “he has more honesty 
and integrity than anyone I’ve ever met 
in academic life, or any other life ... If 
somebody’s got to be running the CIA, 
I’m glad it’s him.” 17 And, of course, the 
most remarkable thing about all this is that, 
throughout this entire period, Chomsky 
was churning out dozens of brilliantly 
argued articles and books denouncing the 
CIAand the US military as criminals, their 
hands dripping in blood. 

One way of making sense of 
Chomsky’s various contradictory positions 
is to view them in the light of the public 
statements made by MIT’s managers at the 
height of the student unrest in 1969. At this 
time, president Howard Johnson described 
his university as “a refuge from the censor, 
where any individual can pursue truth as 
he sees it, without any interference”. 18 
Underlying such statements was Johnson’s 
anxiety lest MIT’s military scientists suffer 
“interference” from protesting students 
- although Johnson himself was not too 
consistent in defending this position, 
readily abandoning it when he declined 
Rostow’s request to return to MIT. Unlike 
Johnson, however, Chomsky stuck to the 
university’s principles. He remained true 
to the MIT’s non-interference stance, 
even to the point of defending the right 
of a potential war criminal, John Deutch, 
and an actual “war criminal” (Chomsky’s 
description of Walt Rostow) to hold 
important posts at the university. 19 

Part of the explanation for all this may 
have been Chomsky’s reluctance to fall out 
with fellow faculty members, especially 
those with whom he associated regularly. 
As he remarked at one point, “I’m always 
talking to the scientists who work on 
missiles for the Pentagon.” 20 In 1969, one 
MIT student is reported to have justified 
his opposition to the university’s military 
research on the grounds that “one doesn’t 
have the right to build gas chambers to 
kill people”, adding that “the principle 
that people should not kill other people is 
more important than notions of freedom 
to do any kind of research one might want 
to undertake”. 21 Chomsky, by contrast, 
extended the principle of academic 
non-interference to unusual lengths. It was 
crucial to him that MIT held strictly to the 
management ideal of the university as “a 
refuge from the censor”. After all, a less 
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Revolutionary posturing: not to Chomsky’s liking 


libertarian policy might have undermined 
his own conflicted position as an anti-war 
campaigner working in a laboratory 
funded by the US military. 

Conflicted 

None of this makes Chomsky’s opposition to 
US militarism any less genuine or admirable. 
If anything, his dissidence was all the more 
remarkable, given the context in which it 
was expressed. My aim here is simply to 
highlight how conflicted Chomsky must 
have felt, being a committed anti-militarist 
in an institution so closely associated with 
a war machine that was inflicting so much 
death and misery across the globe. 

Chomsky’s moral qualms were 
particularly apparent at the height of the 
war in Vietnam, when, in October 1968, he 
told The New York Tunes that he felt “guilty 
most of the time”. 22 One way to assuage 
this guilt might have been to resign and, 
as it happens, around the time that the 
New York Review of Books published 
‘The responsibility of intellectuals’ in its 
February 1967 edition, Chomsky was 
thinking of doing just that. The March 
edition of the Review included a letter 
from Chomsky saying he had “given a 
good bit of thought to ... resigning from 
MIT, which is, more than any other 
university associated with the activities of 
the department of ‘Defense’”. However, 
Chomsky soon had second thoughts, 
which he expressed in a follow-up letter 
published in the April edition. Whereas 
in his original letter he had complained 
that MIT’s “involvement in the war 
effort is tragic and indefensible”, in the 
follow-up he claimed - in a surprising 
about-turn - that “MIT as an institution 
has no involvement in the war effort. 
Individuals at MIT, as elsewhere, have 
direct involvement and that is what I had 
in mind.” 23 

So it appears that, despite his sincere 
and often courageous opposition to the US 
military, Chomsky felt a simultaneous pull 
in the opposite direction, prompting him 
to tone down criticisms of MIT in order to 
protect his ability to continue with the job 
he loved. My own view is that the intensity 
of Chomsky’s anti-militarist dissidence 
can be explained in part by his need to 
square his continued MIT employment 
with a political conscience that refused 
to lie down. 

I have no space in a short article 
to explain how such moral dilemmas 
influenced not only Chomsky’s political 
work, but also his linguistics. Suffice 
it to say that Chomsky was hired to 
work at MIT by Jerome Wiesner, a 
military scientist who, in the 1950s, 
was arguing “fervently for developing 
and manufacturing ballistic missiles”. 
Wiesner was an advisor to both the 
CIA and president Eisenhower and it is 
hard to think of anyone in US academia 
who was more deeply involved in both 
the technology and decision-making of 
nuclear war than he was. 24 

Wiesner initially employed Chomsky 


because, as he said, MIT wanted to “use 
computers to do automatic translation, so 
we hired Noam Chomsky and Yehoshua 
Bar-Hillel to work on it”. In this cold war 
period, the US military was investing 
millions of dollars in linguistic research - 
not only to automatically translate Soviet 
documents, but also to enhance their 
computer systems of ‘command and 
control’ for both nuclear war and, later, 
for the war in Vietnam. 25 

Chomsky, therefore, found himself 
from the very beginning of his career 
working in a largely conservative 
institutional milieu among colleagues 
more or less happy to conduct advanced 
weapons research. Given his political 
commitments, on the other hand, he 
needed to ensure that his own particular 
contribution would not assist the 
military in any way. He solved this 
problem by extricating linguistics from 
practicalities altogether. Language, under 
Chomsky’s novel definition, became non- 
communicative, non-social and, in effect, 
little more than a Platonic abstraction. In 
short, for 50 years, much of linguistics 
was driven into an academic dead end, 
from which it has taken decades to emerge. 
But all that is another story ... 26 0 

Chris Knight is author of 
Decoding Chomsky: science 
and revolutionary politics (Yale 
University Press, 2016) 
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SOs land in our account during the 
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were 22 of them, totalling £362, 
the most generous being those from 
EW and MS (£40 each), ST, SW 
and CG (£30), GD (£25), and DL 
and TG (£20). 

Then there were three bank 
transfers - thanks in particular to 
comrade JC for his tremendous £75, 
and to RK (£25) and JP (£20) - plus 
one single PayPal donation: £15 
from PM. Strange we only had one, 
since the number of online readers 
over the last seven days (3,224) was 
a few hundred up, compared to the 
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last couple of weeks. 

There were also two cheques - 
from KN (£30) and FD (£20 added 
to her subscription) and, last but 
not least, £74 worth of stationery 
donated by comrade PM. So, all in 
all, an excellent start. 

But now for the bad news: we 
really need to make up for that £282 
deficit last month, so for December 
only we’ve decided to set a higher 
target of (at least) £2,000. But, after 
that first week, why not? Don’t 
forget the usual £1,750 only just 
covers our running costs, so if we 
fall short, as we did in November, 
that gives us big problems. 

Please do your bit for the only 
paper that fights for a single, united 
Marxist party! Help put us back in 
the black • 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

■ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing debate 
we seek to achieve unity in action 
and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, 
members should have the right to 
speak openly and form temporary 
or permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all impe¬ 
rialist wars and occupations but 
constantly strive to bring to the fore 
the fundamental question - ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. 
Everywhere we strive for the closest 
unity and agreement of working class 
and progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a 
Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is weakened 
and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of 
the oppressed. Women’s oppression, 
combating racism and chauvinism, 
and the struggle for peace and 
ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality health, 
housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It is 
the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic or, 
as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it 
turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which 
knows neither wars, exploitation, 
money, classes, states nor nations. 
Communism is general freedom 
and the real beginning of human 
history. 
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Gestures at top, gestures at bottom 

Donald Trump is lurching between conciliation and wild provocations, writes Paul Demarty 



alk about hitting the ground 
running. 

Having invited his daughter 
to a meeting with Shinzo Abe, 
having requested that Nigel Farage 
be posted as British ambassador to 
the United States in a blithe social 
media exchange, Donald Trump finally 
brought his distinctive, impulsive brand 
of diplomacy to the Pacific theatre, 
receiving a phone call from Taiwanese 
president Tsai Ing-wen. 

Thus, in a brief, amiable 
conversation, did 30 years of careful 
rapprochement and diplomacy between 
America and China finally teeter on the 
brink of open crisis. The incumbent 
US president, Barack Obama, has 
made his own contribution to the 
cause, of course, as have several of 
his predecessors: he ramped up 
provocations in the South China Sea 
and pieced together the Trans-Pacific 
Partnership free trade deal to encircle 
the Chinese economically - a deal 
ironically to be ripped up by Trump, 
giving Beijing a new opportunity to 
consolidate relations in its near abroad. 

Yet the great thorny question in 
Chinese diplomacy is the Republic of 
China, Chiang Kai-shek’s last hold-out, 
whose constitutional status is hotly 
disputed. The Carter administration 
reached a compromise, honoured 
until now, not to talk directly to the 
Taiwanese government; a compromise 
torn to shreds before Trump even 
takes office. (Tsai, for the record, is a 
militaristic nationalist who despises 
the mainland.) 

This has a been presented as 
essentially an issue of competence, 
whereby - in the words of Delaware 
senator Chris Coons - Trump must 
learn to rely “on the advice of career 
professionals and the state department 
and make moves in a calculated and 
thoughtful way” to avoid bungling. 
In reality, Trump is not stupid; he 
knows that ‘career professionals’ in 
the diplomatic corps can be relied on 
to smooth this out. Thus, at no cost, he 
can send a signal that his tough talk 
will continue. 

Dog bites man 

As a counterweight, consider what is, 
after that little phone call, the biggest 
recent news from Trump Tower: the 
nomination of retired general James 
‘Mad Dog’ Mattis for secretary of 
defence. Two aspects of the drama 
interest us here. 

Mad Dog’s new job is (yet another) 
authoritarian gesture by the president¬ 
elect. His predecessors have historically 
tended to shy away from military people 
in their choices for the department of 
defence. Indeed there is now a US law 
about it. To ensure civilian control over 
the military, retired officers have to 
wait seven years before they can run 
the Pentagon. In other words Mattis, 
who retired in 2013, will therefore 
need waver to get the job. It will be 
interesting to see how that angle plays 
out later in the nomination process, for 
the second matter of interest is Maths’s 
own political character. 

Mattis enlisted in the US Marine 
Corps in 1969, and stuck with it through 
the turbulent four decades after that, 
rising to command the prestigious 1st 
Division in Iraq. He got his hands dirty 


in Fallujah in 2004, and rose ultimately 
to the Joint Forces Command under 
Obama. 

He was recommended by outgoing 
defence secretary Robert Gates, a 
Bush appointee who marked a 
decisive shift away from the secular 
millenarians of the neoconservative 
movement towards old-fashioned state 
department Realpolitik. Despite his 
dramatic soubriquet, Mad Dog Mattis 
is very much cut from this cloth. He is 
orthodox in his foreign policy doctrine, 
suspicious of Iranian intentions in the 
region, but treats the ‘democratic’ 
verbiage of liberal interventionists as 
naive and dangerous. At the time of 
the ‘Arab spring’, he cautioned against 
the activist policy urged by Hillary 
Clinton’s state department, preferring 
to stabilise strongman regimes rather 
than sponsor rebels against them. He 
told an embedded reporter for the New 
Yorker. 

It’s a lot easier to stay idealistic if 


you don’t sign two to five next-of-kin 
letters every day ... I don’t think the 
US military is conservative. It’s 
pragmatic. 1 

Mattis supports taking a tougher line 
with Israel over its settlements, because 
the Palestinian problem damages 
America’s relationship with Arab 
countries. It has emerged that he opposes 
renewing America’s ground-based 
nuclear arsenal - again, on technical 
grounds, and is opposed to Trump’s 
pledge for across-the-board maintenance 
of America’s nuclear deterrence ‘tripod’ 
(ground-based missiles, strategic air 
bombers and nuclear-armed submarines). 
Thus the irony: the first real reassurance 
to a political mainstream in blind panic 
at the November 8 result comes from 
a general, a military man; and so the 
sanest guy in the room (from a certain 
point of view) is the one nicknamed 
‘Mad Dog’. 

His appointment is the closest thing 
we have so far to a hint that Trump’s 


foreign policy will, in the end, break 
less with pre-existing orthodoxy than 
his campaign-trail diatribes suggested. 
The Trump Tower Kremlinologists, of 
course, must still await a final decision 
on the far more important matter 
of secretary of state, over which a 
remarkably unTrumpian paralysis has 
prevailed. 

Exactly what is going on behind the 
scenes we do not know; what is certain 
is that the Donald’s inner circle is split 
on the issue. On the one hand, there is 
the option of picking a hard-core Trump 
loyalist - the name of Rudolph Giuliani, 
despite recent lobbying scandals, 
is back in the frame. The favourite, 
however, seems to be Mitt Romney, 
private-equity hooligan and ‘moderate’ 
Republican candidate in 2012. Romney 
would reassure the whole capitalist 
class and state apparatus that Trump can 
be tamed; but appointing him would 
be an insult to Trump’s base - this 
soft, northern fat cat, who asset-strips 
American businesses and (by his own 
admission) likes firing people. Better 
still, a plutocrat like Romney would 
further inflate the collective net worth 
of what is already a hyper-wealthy 
cabinet. It is all very well running as 
a rogue-billionaire man of the people, 
but quite another to then stuff your team 
with Wall Street creeps. 

It is difficult to imagine exactly 
what else could be holding up the 
decision - surely the most momentous 
one Trump has had to make since 
his election. Between his Taiwanese 
shenanigans and his newfound ‘realist’ 
recruitment policy, Trump is avoiding 
a clear decision on the matter. 

Protesting for 
what? 

While the American establishment 
recoils in - at best - barely concealed 
horror, a different sort of disgust has 
erupted in the streets. 

Unsurprisingly, given his 
uncompromising rhetoric and (lest we 
forget) failure to win the popular vote, 
not to mention the Manichean terms 
in which the election was presented to 
voters on both sides, protests - some 
larger, some smaller - have been rife 
since the vote. The slogan is “Not my 
president”; the officially designated 
representative personae are the ground- 
down Mexican immigrant who is not a 
drug dealer or a rapist, the woman who 
wants respect and bodily autonomy, 
and the well-meaning citizen of the 
‘good’ America who believes, as the 
increasingly irritating pun has it, that 
“love Trumps hate”. 

This is the main source of enthusiasm 


for the far left, which sees a protest and 
leaps to attention like an excited puppy. 
We turn to the International Socialist 
Organization as an exemplary case. 
ISO member Danny Katch writes in 
the ISO paper: 

Trump’s victory is a warning that we 
could go a lot further back ... if we 
don’t fight for the history our children 
will inherit. That’s why hundreds of 
thousands have already taken part in 
anti-Trump protests and vigils that 
started the night of his election and 
will continue through his inauguration 
on January 20 and after. 

There follows a run-down of the various 
flashpoints of protests and an exhortation 
to join the ISO, along with the assertion 
- inter alia - that, compared to previous 
waves of post-election protest like that 
which followed Bush’s wafer-thin victory 
in 2000, this time round anger is directed 
at the Democrats - “a key element of 
a political system so rotten it couldn’t 
stop a wildly unpopular sexual predator 
from crashing right to the top”. 2 

We have to ask: really ? Come now, 
Danny: with the partial exception of 
Obama’s run in 2008, all Democratic 
presidential candidates in all elections 
this millennium have based their 
appeal on lesser-evilism. What are 
these protests against? Why, against 
the fact that Donald Trump prevailed 
against Hillary Clinton. We are dealing 
with disaffected Democrat voters. Their 
anguish is palpable, and it is hard not 
to sympathise; but it is not the job of 
the left to encourage the illusion that 
a Trump presidency is somehow more 
illegitimate than a Clinton one would 
have been, had a few tens of thousands 
voted the other way in the rustbelt. 

Uncritical excitement about these 
sporadic protests - indeed the shift 
back into hyper-activism that is so 
obviously a great relief to the ISO 
and similar groups - can only have 
the effect of implicitly encouraging 
this view, thus leading to even greater 
disappointments down the road. Love 
may or not trump hate: the point is that 
the combination of political vacuity 
and bland, corporate sunshine-and- 
rainbows garbage peddled by Hillary 
certainly did not trump Trump. 

Open propaganda for socialist ideas 
would be a better start • 

paul.demarty@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. www.newyorker.com/news/news-desk/ 
travelling-with-james-mattis-donald-trumps-pick- 
for-secretary-of-defense. 

2. https://socialistworker.Org/2016/l 1/29/nows- 
the-time-for-socialist-organization. 
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